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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ARISTOTELIAN ENTHYMEME. 


‘WuaTt then was an enthymeme? 
Oxford! thou wilt think us mad to ask. 
Certainly we knew, what all the world 
knows, that an enthymeme was under- 
stood to be a syllogism of which one 
proposition is suppressed — major, 
minor, or conclusion. But what pos- 
sible relation had that to rhetoric? 
Nature sufficiently prompts all men to 
that sort of ellipsis; and what imper- 
tinence in a teacher to build his whole 
system upon a solemn precept to do 
this or that, when the rack would not 
have forced any man to do otherwise!’ 
So wrote De Quincey eighty-five years 
ago’ and proceeded to demonstrate that 
the enthymeme of Aristotle is some- 
thing quite different. But as a writer 
of authority—I mean the late E. M. 
Cope—has striven to perpetuate the 
view that the enthymeme of Aristotle 
is almost? identical with the enthymeme 
of later times, it cannot be held super- 
fluous to examine the question again. 

Aristotle refers much to the enthy- 
meme in the Rhetoric, but it is in the 
Analytica Priora (ii. 27) that he gives 
its formal definition as ‘a syllogism 
from likelihoods or signs’ (cvAXoyio pos 
eE eixdTwv } onueiwv), i.e. the enthymeme 
is a syllogism of a peculiar subject- 


? Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1828. 

I say ‘almost’ because the enthymeme of 
later times was not limited to a syllogism ‘from 
likelihoods or signs,’ as Cope would of course 
have limited Aristotle’s. 
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matter. Sir William Hamilton, who 
had already furnished De Quincey with 
information on the subject, treats the 
question at some length in two well- 
known places, viz. the Edinburgh Review 
of April, 1833 (reprinted in his Dis- 
cussions, pp. 153 f.), and in_ his 
Lectures on Logic (Lect. XX.), and 
shows that Aristotle meant exactly 
what he said in his definition. As one 
of the premisses then of an enthymeme 
is drawn from ‘ likelihoods or signs,’ its 
conclusion cannot rise above probability, 
except in the case where a ‘sign’ is 
also an infallible sign or proof, texpmpeov. 
The enthymeme, as Aristotle says, is a 
‘kind ot syllogism,’ and is naturally 
much used by orators, who deal exten- 
sively in ‘ likelihoods or signs.’ All the 
references to the enthymeme in Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, and the examples there 
given, conform to this view and to no 
other. One of the best accounts of the 
Aristotelian enthymeme is that of 
Grant,* in these words: ‘The real 
characteristic of the ‘“‘enthymeme” 
was its suggestive, but non-conclusive, 
character; for the premisses, even if 
expressed in full, would not be sufficient 
to enforce the conclusion which is 
pointed at.’ It is what we call a ‘con- 
sideration.’ ‘Let us observe,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘some of the enthymemes in 
the speech of Antony: 





3 Ancient Classics for English Readers: Aris- 
totle, p. 81. 
I 
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1. He hath brought many captives home to 
Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
2. When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath 
wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
3. You all did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this am- 
bition ? 


These three arguments are based on 
“signs; acts of Caesar are adduced as 
showing in him a disinterestedness, a 
tenderness of heart, and a modesty 
which would be incompatible with 
selfish ambition. But the reasoning 
is not conclusive, since the acts men- 
tioned might have flowed from other 
sources than good qualities of the 
heart; they might have been done 
“with a motive.” However, there is 
fully as much cogency here as can 
ordinarily be expected to be found in 
the deductions of an orator.’ It is 
obvious that, as Thomson remarks, 
‘several concurrent enthymemes are 
often as cogent as a demonstrative 
syllogism,’ and that ‘circumstantial 
evidence falls naturally into a series of 
enthymemes,’! and it may happen, as 
above remarked, and as Aristotle points 
out,? that an enthymeme is also a valid 
syllogism. 

It is well known that later writers, 
Greek and Roman, used the word 
‘enthymeme’ in quite a different sense 
from Aristotles—indeed in various 
senses—three of which are mentioned 
by Quintilian,* but the meaning of 
the word in modern? as well as 
medieval writers is ‘a syllogism with 
one premiss suppressed,’ and it is so 
defined in Murray’s dictionary.® This 
also is the sense which Cope attributes 
to the word in Aristotle (with the 
understood limitation referred to in 
note 1 above). In his text, it is true, 
he adopts the view of Hamilton, but 
reverses his own decision in a note 
with the remark that the view given in 





1 Laws of Thought, pp. 247, 248. 

2 Rhet., i. 2. 14. 

3 'V. 10., §§ x, 2. 

4 E.g., Whately, Thomson, Jevons, Joseph. 

5 Or, instead of one premiss, the conclusion 
may be suppressed. 


the text ‘was adopted mainly in defer- 
ence to the decided opinion expressed 
by Sir William Hamilton.’ It is often 
said that the important part of a lady's 
letter is to be found in the postcript, 
but I have never heard that the impor- 
tant part of a scholar’s exposition is to 
be found in the note. Most of this note 
requires to be transcribed verbatim in 
order that we may do justice to its 
merits. After the sentence above 
quoted Cope continues: ‘I am now 
however, convinced that he is wrong, 
and return to the opinion which I had 
myself previously formed upon the 
question. If the only difference be- 
tween the rhetorical enthymeme and 
the syllogism lay in the probability of 
the one and the certainty of the other, 
it would leave no distinction remaining 
between the dialectical syllogism and 
the rhetorical enthymeme: _ besides 
which the position is not true of the 
dialectical syllogism, whose materials 
and conclusions are all probable and 
nothing more. Plainly the difference 
between the two latter is one of form. 
The syllogism is complete in all its 
parts; the enthymeme_ incomplete; 
one of the premisses or the conclusion 
is invariably wanting. If further proof 
were needed, it would be found in this, 
that the relation of the example to 
induction is precisely similar. The 
example is an incomplete induction: a 
general inference derived from a single 
instance, instead of being collected from 
an exhaustive assemblage of similar 
instances. Again the argument, that a 
syllogism from probabilities expressed 
at full length would be just as much an 
enthymeme as the incomplete one, rests 
upon an utterly unfounded assumption, 
which assumes the theory to be proved, 
and presents us with another of those 
petitiones principit for which Sir W. 
Hamilton has lately become so famous 
(see Mill’s Examination).’ This note 
is liable to the following observations : 

(1) In the statement that if Hamilton’s 
view is correct ‘it would leave no dis- 
tinction between the dialectical syllo- 
gism and the rhetorical enthymeme’ 
Cope appears to confound valid with 





6 Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, p. 193 
and note. 
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invalid inference. The syllogism framed 
from ‘likelihoods or signs’ may be 
valid or it may be invalid. In the first 
case it is also a dialectical syllogism, in 
both cases it is an enthymeme. Let us 
take an example of an enthymeme ‘ from 
likelihoods’ given by Clarke.’ 


Fat men are good-natured ; 
Horace was a fat man ; 
.. Horace was good-natured. 


This is in form a syllogism of the 
first figure, but it is invalid because the 
middle term, ‘fat men,’ being equiva- 
lent to ‘most fat men’ is undistributed. 
The only valid inference from the given 
premisses is that Horace was probably 
good-natured, a conclusion which is not 
of sufficient importance for the orator. 
The thing to be particularly noticed is 
not that no valid inference can be drawn 
from ‘ likelihoods or signs,’ but that the 
valid inference is generally useless, 
while the inference that is of import- 
ance to the speaker is not valid. Aris- 
totle gives as an enthymeme from signs, 
‘This is a sign that he has a fever, he 
breathes quick.’? The syllogism here 
is of the second figure, in which the 
middle term is the predicate of both 
premisses : 

Those who have a fever breathe quick ; 


A. breathes quick ; 
.. A. has a fever. 


The syllogism is invalid because in 
this figure one premiss, and conse- 
quently the conclusion, must be nega- 
tive, which is not the case here. It is, 
however, a good enthymeme. If the 
sign is an infallible sign (rexpmpsov), 
as in the example of Aristotle, ‘ She is 
a mother, for she has milk,’ we have a 
syllogism of the first figure which is 
valid and is therefore a dialectical syllo- 
gism. The syllogism here is: 


All who have milk are mothers ; 
A. has milk; 
.. A. is a mother. 


The dialectical syllogism is a valid 
syllogism, the rhetorical syllogism or 
enthymeme is invalid, with the excep- 
tion above named, and this corresponds 
with the distinction between dialectic 





1 Logic, by R. F. Clarke, p. 357. 
2 Rhet.i. 2. 18. 4 
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and rhetoric, the aim of the former 
being to demonstrate, of the latter to 
induce belief. The enthymeme is often 
called a ‘ rhetorical syllogism,’ but there 
may be enthymemes which are not 
rhetorical. The definition of an enthy- 
meme being that it is a syllogism from 
‘likelihoods’ or ‘signs, enthymemes 
may have their premisses drawn from 
particular sciences, such as medicine. 
Thus in the example: ‘ This is a sign 
that he has a fever, he breathes quick,’ 
the enthymeme is not rhetorical. 

(2) It is incorrect to say of the dia- 
lectical syllogism that ‘its materials 
and conclusions are all probable and 
nothing more.’ It is true that Aristotle 
does not identify dialectic with logic, as 
we often do. He distinguishes between 
dialectic as an art, in which premisses 
are drawn from any subject-matter, and 
scientific proof, where we have’ to do 
with premisses drawn from particular 
sciences. But the syllogism is, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the universal instru- 
ment of reasoning, and every valid 
syllogism, whatever the subject-matter 
of its premisses, may be called a dialec- 
tical syllogism. Whether the premisses 
are in themselves true or not, is of no 
consequence to dialectic, though of the 
utmost importance to science. 

(3) Before considering the main posi- 
tion of Cope—that the difference be- 
tween the enthymeme and the dialectical 
syllogism (or syllogism simply) is that 
the former is complete in form and the 
jatter incomplete—it may be as well to 
deal with the remainder of the quotation. 
He says: ‘ The relationship of the exam- 
ple to induction is precisely similar, the 
example is an incomplete induction’ ; 
and, two pages on, further explains in 
a short paragraph, ‘ As the enthymeme 
is an imperfect syllogism, so is the 
example an imperfect induction: the 
former omits either premiss or the con- 
clusion ; the latter instead of collecting 
its universal from all the known and 
accessible instances, contents itself with 
one or two, from which the universal 
is inferred.’ But clearly the imperfec- 
tion of the example is a different kind 
of imperfection from that of the enthy- 
meme. The example is materially im- 
perfect, while the enthymeme is, accord- 
ing to Cope, only formaily imperfect, 
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and the better conclusion from the com- 
parison is that, as the example is a 
materially imperfect induction, so the 
enthymeme is a materially imperfect 
syllogism. That Cope does not appre- 
ciate this is surprising. Finally, Cope 
seems to be utterly mistaken in writing, 
‘ Again the argument, etc.’ (the last sen- 
tence of the note quoted above). This is 
not an ‘argument’ used by Sir W. 
Hamilton ; it is a statement of the con- 
clusion from his arguments, and there 
is no petitio principir whatever. 

Now we come to the Aristotelian 
statements in the Rhetoric which prove 
that Cope’s view of the nature of the 
enthymeme is erroneous. It has 
already been seen that the definition in 
the Anal. Prior. gives no countenance 
to Cope. The passages in the Rhetoric 
are well set out and explained by Mr. 
G. M. Edwardsin his review of Welldon’s 
Translation of the Rhetoric, but he might 
have said a good deal more than, ‘the 
alternative opinion (i.e. Hamilton’s) 
deserves at least a mention,’ when he 
succeeds in proving that it is correct. 
The passages are (I give Jebb’s trans- 
lation) :— 

(1) i. 2, 13. ‘Hence both the en- 
thymeme and the example must deal 
with things which are (as a rule) con- 
tingent—the example, as a kind of in- 
duction, the enthymeme as a syllogism, 
and as a syllogism of few elements— 
often, of fewer than the normal syllo- 
gism (To 8 évOvpnwa cuvrAdoyiopudv, Kal 
€& ohtywv Te Kai ToddAKLS EXaTTOVwY h EE 
@v 0 Tpatos gvANoyopuOs).’ This is 
fatal to Cope’s contention, who is 
reduced to the explanation that here 
Todas means ‘always.’ In fact the 
syllogism, as well as the enthymeme, 
has usually one of its premisses sup- 
pressed, except in formal treatises. 
The distinction made by Cope would, 
as Hamilton says, ‘involve a discrimi- 
nation of species between the reasoning 
of logic and the reasoning of ordinary 
discourse’ that would not have been 
sanctioned by Aristotle, who wrote 
‘syllogism and demonstration belong 
not to the outward discourse but to the 
discourse which passes in the mind (od 


1 Classical Review, i., p. 98 f. 
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mpos Tov Ew Aorvyou H atroberEts GANA mTpos 
Tov €v TH Wuxn’ rel OSE TUAAOYLC M05). 2 

(2) In ii, 21. 6. Aristotle says, ‘ Of 
the maxims that have a reason added 
(yv@pat per’ éridNoryouv), Some are part of 
an enthymeme, others are in the nature 
of enthymemes, but not part of an 
enthymeme, while in § 2 he has 
already said, ‘when the cause, the 
wherefore, is added, it is the complete 
enthymeme.’ That is, he calls the 
same thing, first, a ‘complete enthy- 
meme’ and then ‘part of an enthy- 
meme.’ Cope says this is ‘careless 
writing,’ and it certainly is that in any 
case, but with Cope’s interpretation of 
the word ‘ enthymeme’ it is inexplicable, 
and he flounders badly in the attempt 
to reconcile the two remarks. If it is 
of the essence of the enthymeme that 
one premiss should always be sup- 
pressed, how is it possible, even for 
Aristotle, to call a syllogism with one 
premiss suppressed ‘part of an enthy- 
meme?’ If, on the other hand, it is a 
syllogism ‘from likelihoods or signs’ 
which may have, and nearly always 
does have, one premiss suppressed, then 
it may be said that in § 2 Aristotle is 
regarding the enthymeme as it nearly 
always is in fact, and in § 6 as it is in 
theory. 

(3) Ini. 1. 11., after saying that the 
enthymeme is a ‘sort of syllogism 
(cvAXoyopos tts),’ Aristotle goes on, 
‘Hence it is clear that he who is best 
able to investigate the elements and the 
genesis of the syllogism will also be the 
most expert with the enthymeme, when 
he has further mastered its subject- 
matter and its differences from the 
logical syllogism.’ If, however, Cope 
is right in his view that there is no 
difference of subject-matter between the 
syllogism and the enthymeme, the above 
sentence is devoid of meaning. Aris- 
totle defines an enthymeme as a ‘syllo- 
gism from likelihoods or signs,’ so that 
if, as Hamilton remarks, ‘he over and 
above discriminated them by an cccl- 
dent of form, he would divide the genus 
by two differences and differences also 
of a merely contingent association. 

The distinction between ‘likelihoods 


2 Anal. Post., i. 10. 7+ 
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and ‘signs’ is not always easy to main- 
tain. A likelihood is a_ proposition 
stating what is generally esteemed true, 
what is true for the most part though 
not always, as, ‘ Suffering improves the 
character, or, ‘Fat men are good- 
natured. A sign is a term used to 
point to something else—evidence of 
some further fact, as, ‘Quickness of 
breathing is a sign of feverishness,’ the 
sign here being the predicate of the 
proposition, ‘Those who have a fever 
breathe quickly.’ If the sign can be 
made the subject of the proposition it 
is an infallible sign or proof, as ‘ All 
who have milk are mothers,’ or, ‘ All 
who are feverish are ill,’ in other words, 
the possession of milk is a proof of 
motherhood, feverishness is a proof of 
illness. With all respect to Jebb, he 
appears to be mistaken in classifying 
propositions from eixéra as ‘ general’ 
and propositions from onpeta as ‘ par- 
ticular,’ for both may be general—e.g. 
the proposition ‘Fat men are good- 
natured’ may be regarded as one from 
‘signs’ as easily as one from ‘likeli- 
hoods.’ 

The exposition of Cope on the two 
kinds of signs—(1) the sign which is as 
a particular to a universal, and (2) the 
sign which is as universal to particular, is, 
I venture to think, mistaken. Aristotle 
gives as an example of (1) ‘ Wise men are 
just; for Socrates was wise and just,’ 
which in form makes a syllogism of the 
third figure, but one which is refutable 
inasmuch as by that figure no general 
conclusion can be drawn. As an 
example of (2) Aristotle gives, ‘This is 
a sign he has a fever, he breathes 
quick,’ which in form makes a syllo- 
gism of the second figure, but is refut- 
able because the second figure can 
only prove a negative conclusion. 
Between (1) and (2) Aristotle has two 
examples of a sign which is a strict 
proof, or rexpynpuov—viz. ‘Here is a 
sign that he is ill—he is feverish,’ and 
‘She is a mother, for she has milk.’ 
In which of the two kinds of signs does 
Aristotle include the texuypiov? Cope 
places the rexpjprov under (1) and it 
must be admitted that Aristotle’s lan- 
guage favours this view, but surely, as 
the conclusion is a particular one, not 
general, it must come under (2). The 
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conclusion that A. is ill because he is 
feverish is just as particular as the con- 
clusion that he has a fever because he 
breathes quick, although in the former 
case the feverishness is an infallible 
sign, or proof, of illness, whereas quick 
breathing is not an infallible sign of 
fever. How then is an infallible sign 
or proof to be distinguished from a 
fallible sign? The answer is, simply by 
a previous induction. We know, and 
can only know, by induction that fever is 
a proof of illness, also by induction that 
quick breathing, though a sign, is not 
an infallible sign, of fever; no logical 
process alone can distinguish a texpapiov 
from a mere onpeiov. Cope, however, 
takes as the test of a texunprov that the 
terms of the proposition should be 
convertible. He says, ‘ fever and hard- 
breathing are not co-extensive: and 
therefore a sign of this kind is always 
capable of refutation.’ But he is clearly 
mistaken, for fever and illness are not 
‘co-extensive’; a man may be ill with- 
out being feverish, and yet fever as a 
sign of illness is a texuajpvov and not 
‘capable of refutation.’ If a sign is a 
Texunptov what we can say about it is, 
that it will make a syllogism of the first 
figure. 

Sir William Hamilton has drawn 
out an elaborate table to mark the 
various meanings of évOvpunpa, but the 
following is sufficient for the present 
purpose. In Sophocles, Xenophon, 
Isocrates, we find the word used for a 
deliberate thought, plan, suggestion of 
any kind. Inthe Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, which is a little earlier than 
Aristotle’s, and anciently attributed to 
him, we find the word used in a techni- 
cal sense, not as one of the two kinds 
of rhetorical proof, but as a species of 
proof among other special classes of 
arguments, viz. ‘a proof drawn from 
any kind of opposition (od povov ta To 
hoyw kal Th mpaker évavtiovpeva adda 
Kal Tois dhAos Gracw).’2 Cicero, while 
admitting that every kind of thought 
may be called év@vpunya, says that in 
rhetoric it is confined to arguments ex 
contrariis conclusa,* ‘a reasoning from 


“1 Cope, Zoc. cit., pp. 164, 165; Ar. Rhet. i. 
2. 18. 

2 Rhet. ad Alex., c. 10. 

3 Topica, $55. See Reid on pro Sulla, § 32. 
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contraries.’ Quintilian names the two 
meanings assigned by Cicero, but also 
gives sententia cum ratione,’ ‘a maxim 
with a reason attached,’ which is indeed 
the same as Aristotle’s yvoun per’ 
émtdoyou. He goes on, ‘Hunc alii 
rhetoricum syllogismum, alii imperfectum 
syllogismum vocaverunt, quia nec dis- 
tinctis nec totidem partibus concludere- 
tur; quod sane non utique ab oratore 
desideratur.’ Here we have the full- 
blown doctrine that the enthymeme is 
imperfectus syllogismus, and this doctrine 
is that of late Greek and Latin rhetori- 
cians and medieval writers in general. 
The statement in Liddell & Scott s.v. 
évOvpnua, which is correct about Aris- 
totle’s use of the word, that ‘the 
common account that it is a syllogism 
with one premiss suppressed is much later’ 
(i.e. than Quintilian) cannot be sup- 
ported. Hamilton attributes to Rodol- 
phus Agricola (d. 1485) the first correct 
interpretation of Aristotle. However, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, two hundred years 
earlier than Rodolphus, as Clarke re- 
marks, gave the true Aristotelian teach- 
ing. It may be found in his commentary 
on Anal. Post. in these words: 

‘Manifestat idem in rhetoricis, in 
quibus persuasio fit per enthymema aut 
per exemplum ; non autem per syllogis- 
mum vel inductionem completam, prop- 
ter incertitudinem materiae circa quam 
versatur scilicet circa actus singulares 
hominum, in quibus universales pro- 
positiones non possunt assumi vere. 
Et ideo loco syllogismi, in quo necesse 
est esse aliquam universalem, aliquo 
enthymemate ; et similiter loco induc- 
tionis, in qua concluditur universale, 
aliquo exemplo, in quo proceditur a 
singulari, non ad universale, sed ad 
singulare. Unde patet quod sicut en- 
thymema est quidem syllogismus de- 
truncatus, ita exemplum est quaedam 
inductio imperfecta. Si ergo in syllo- 
gismo et inductione proceditur ex aliquo 
praecognito, oportet idem intelligi in 
enthymemate et exemplo.’? 

In this passage St. Thomas writes of 
the syllogism and the enthymeme as 
differing in matter, and when he calls 
the enthymeme ‘syllogismus detrun- 





- ¥. 40:4. 
2 Ed. Vatic., i. p. 141. 
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catus,’ he is referring to that difference, 
not to a difference of form. The credit 
of correctly interpreting Aristotle is 
generally given to Pacius (1550-1635) 
who, on the authority of four Greek 
MSS first ejected arerns as a gloss 
from Anal. Prior. il. 27, svdAXOYLopOs 
aterys é& eixoTav 1) onueitwv. It is now 
accepted that artedys is spurious. 
Facciolati, in 1724, expanded the view 
of Pacius. Modern writers on Logic 
correctly distinguish the current mean- 
ing of ‘enthymeme’ from that which it 
bears in Aristotle. Cope and Grote 
alone, as far as I know, maintain that 
the distinction between Aristotle’s en- 
thymeme and the syllogism is merely 
one of form, and Grote professes to be 
following Cope. Jebb, in his Aittic 
Orators,> agrees with Hamilton. Sir 
ohn Sandys, in his edition of Cope’s 
Arist. Rhet. and of Jebb’s Translation 
expresses no opinion of his own, but 
he has recently informed me that he 
now holds that Hamilton’s view is the 
only view that can be made to suit 
Aristotle’s own language. 

It is generally considered, I believe, 
that the mistaken view of Aristotle’s 
meaning is due to the interpolation 
ateAns referred to above, but, if so, how 
is the interpolation to be accounted for? 
Mansel calls it ‘a clumsy one, designed 
to accommodate Aristotle’s definition 
to subsequent views of the nature of 
the enthymeme, and made by a scribe 
not particularly well versed in Aristo- 
telian phraseology.’ But then how 
did these subsequent views of the 
nature of the enthymeme arise? I am 
inclined to think that the explanation is 
easier. «dteAns was probably an inter- 
polation, but an early one, and may 
have been inserted by some one quite 
well versed in Aristotelian phraseology. 
According to Aristotle the syllogism 1s 
only ‘ perfect,’ réAevos, when it is of the 
first figure, because he looked on that as 
a peculiarly evident and cogent form of 
argument. The second and third figures 
of the syllogism he considered to be 
‘imperfect’ because they are not imme- 
diately evident by the dictum de omm et 
nullo. A scribe might therefore very 








3 Vol. ii., p. 289. ; 
* Mansel’s A/drich, Appendix F. 
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well insert the word areAns after cvd- 
Noyecwos inasmuch as the enthymeme, 
being ‘from likelihoods or signs’ would 
never form a avAAoyiopos TéXELOs except 
in the case of a sign being also a proof 
(rexpnprov). This word dreds might 
soon be misunderstood to have refer- 
ence, not to the matter, but to the form 
of the enthymeme, and this misunder- 
standing would be aided by the fact 
that, as might be expected, all the 
enthymemes given by Aristotle, by way 
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of example, are ated in both senses. 
The transition from an ‘imperfect’ 
syllogism drawn from ‘likelihoods or 
signs’ to any ‘imperfect’ syllogism, 
whatever its subject-matter, would 
present little difficulty, and it would 
become established that an enthymeme 
is a syllogism with either premiss, or 
even with the conclusion, suppressed. 


R. C. SEATON. 
Reigat?. 





NOTE ON CULEX—LINEs 24-41. 


In this note I assume two things: 
(1) that the poem is an early work of 
Virgil. This seems to me to have been 
proved by Miss Jackson in her paper in 
the Classical Quarterly of 1911, p. 163 foll. 
(2) That the Octavius to whom the 
poem is dedicated was the future Augus- 
tus. There is one other possible candi- 
date for the honour (see Leo’s edition, 
p. 22), but there is an almost universal 
agreement that the language of these 
lines forbids us to think of any boy but 
the nephew of Julius. I use Ellis’ text: 
fortunately the words on which I wish 
to lay stress are not doubtful, as are 
some others. Lastly, my object in 
venturing into a thorny path was to see 
if I could independently find any evi- 
dence of the date of the poem. 

In these lines the poet asks Octavius 
to aid his efforts, z.c. to accept a dedica- 
tion for a reason on which he lays stress, 
viz. that war is not the theme of the 
poem : 


Et tu cui meritis oritur fiducia chartis 

Octaui uenerande, meis adlabere coeptis, 

sancte puer, tibi namque canit non pagina bellum 
triste louis, . . . 


No wars, either mythological or his- 
torical, are the subject of the poem, 


Mollia sed tenui decurrere carmina uersu 
uiribus acta suis Phoebo duce ludere gaudent. 


Such a homely theme as mine, he says, 
will suffice for Octavius: 


Haec tibi, sancte puer, memorabimus, haec tibi 
restet 
gloria perpetuum lucens mansura per aevum. 





et tibi sede pia maneat locus, et tibi sospes 
debita felices memoretur uita per annos, 
grata, bonis lucens. Sed nos ad coepta feramur. 


All this seems to me to suggest that 
Octavius was very young, a puer in the 
strict sense of the word. He is asked 
to accept the poem because the theme 
is not warlike but homely. His whole 
life is before him: he has as yet done 
nothing heroic, and is, indeed, not of 
an age to listen to tales of war and 
bloodshed; nay, the poet seems in- 
directly to suggest a hope that he may 
live to be a man of peace. I cannot 
think that such a poem, with such a 
dedication, could have been addressed 
to Octavius after he had taken his toga 
virilis. That event took place on 
October 18, 48 B.c., when the boy was 
just fifteen (see Feriale Cumanum in 
C.1.L., vol. i., ed. 2, p. 229). His uncle 
from this time evidently destined him 
for a military life ; after the African war 
(47-46) Suetonius tells us that he was 
‘donatus militaribus donis’ in Caesar’s 
triumph, though too young to take part 
in the campaign. In the Spanish war 
that followed he took part, though hin- 
dered by illness ; and then he was sent 
to Apollonia to be ready for the im- 
pending Parthian campaign, as well as 
to continue his studies. Thus it is most 
unlikely that the Culex could have been 
dedicated to him in these years after 48 ; 
if we think of its peculiarly homely 
character, and the fact that it was 
addressed to this boy just because it 
was homely and not warlike, we seem 
debarred from any other conclusion. 
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The times were not such as to suggest 
the dedication of such a poem to a 
youth now entering on manhood, and 
destined to share Caesar’s campaigns. 
I conclude therefore that it must have 
been written and dedicated before the 
end of 48 B.c. 

But if we are driven to put the poem 
in the earlier years of Octavius, when 
he was still praetextatus, do the epithets 
uenerande and sancte (the latter occurring 
twice), suit such a boy? I think they 
do: I believe that he is sanctus and 
uenerandus mainly as being in the quasi- 
sacred condition implied by the toga 
praetexta. Two years ago there ap- 
peared at Kénigsberg a careful inquiry 
into the meaning of the word sanctus, or 
rather, into the gradual development of 
its meanings. The author, Dr. Link, 
believes its primary meaning to be 
‘inviolable,’ as the result of common 
opinion or public authority; thus a 
wall, a spring, a puteus, might be held 
in awe and regarded as sanctus, though 
not actually made over to the gods as 
sacer. In this conclusion I have little 
doubt that he is right. He also thinks 
that the word wuenerandus, often com- 
bined with sanctus, only expresses 
another side of the same meaning; the 
spirit or numen supposed to reside in a 
spot reckoned sanctus would naturally sug- 
gest reverence or even worship. Later on 
the word sanctus is transferred to cer- 
tain human beings, because they had to 
do with worship and their persons were 
inviolable ; and with it we still occa- 
sionally find the word «enerandus. 
Strange to say, our passage has escaped 
his notice, or he might have been led on 
to note the sanctitas of Roman children, 
who wore the same toga as priests and 
magistrates. I gave reasons for asso- 
ciating the idea of the inviolability of 
children with the toga praetexta in 
Classical Review, vol. x, p. 317 foll. 

It may possibly be objected here that 
in Aen. 1x, 276 Ascanius, a young boy 
beyond doubt, calls Euryalus, who was 
older than himself (not less than sixteen 
or seventeen as we may suppose), 
‘uenerande puer.’ But (1) Ascanius is 
here taking Euryalus as a kind of 
patronus in a charming boyish way 
(see Skutsch’s note in Aus Vergil’s 
Friihzeit, p. 131, note 2), and the word 


uenerandus is perfectly natural and with- 
out any special sense; (2) he does not 
use the word sanctus, which would 
hardly have been natural to the younger 
boy when addressing the elder, who was 
just about to slay and be slain in a 
bloody struggle. So at least I feel it. 
There is no analogy between the two 
cases: in the Culex the boy addressed 
is the younger, innocent of war and 
bloodshed; in the Ninth Aeneid the boy 
addressed is the elder, and at that 
moment armed and ready for the fray. 

Though I maintain that the epithets 
sanctus and uenerandus are mainly sug- 
gested by the tender age and innocence 
of the boy, I am ready to accept the 
view that they are rendered still more 
appropriate by the fact that this boy 
was the nephew of the governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, to whom the Trans- 
padani, with the poet’s family beyond 
doubt among them, had long been 
looking up as their political champion. 
(For the circumstances connected with 
this attitude of theirs I may refer to 
Dr. E. G. Hardy’s recent article on the 
Transpadani and Novum Comum in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. xxiii. 103 foll.). 
But I lay less stress on this point than on 
the fitness of these epithets for a really 
young boy, who had as yet had no 
experience of war, and who might be 
expected to be pleased with such a poem 
as the Culex. 

If we could be sure that the two boys 
had already met when the dedication 
was written, we should also be justified 
in seeing a characteristic Virgilian ten- 
derness in these words; for Octavius, 
if we may trust the famous bust, was a 
beautiful and discreet boy, and the 
poet’s love for all young creatures was 
so marked as to suggest a scandal to 
the gossips of a later day; Euryalus, 
Lausus, Pallas—has any poet ever 
touched with such pure tenderness of 
feeling the most beautiful types of boy- 
hood in portraits such as these? Iam 
inclined to think that Virgil and Octa- 
vius may actually have met in the year 
50 B.c., when the elder was about twenty 
and the younger thirteen. At the end 
of the eighth book of the De Bello Gal- 
lico Hirtius tells us that Caesar came to 
Cisalpine Gaul early in that year, and 
was busy canvassing in the province on 






































behalf of Antony in his candidature for 
the augurship;+ also that he was 
received in the Transpadane part of 
the province, to which the poet’s family 
belonged, with great acclaim, and was 
feted wherever he went.?, We are not 
told that he summoned his nephew from 
Rome to spend the summer with him ; 
historians and biographers would not 
have taken much notice of a praetex- 
tatus even in such company. But 
Octavius was the one hope of the 
family, and Romans like Cicero and 
Caesar felt tenderly towards the boys 
in whom they placed their hopes, and 
wished to see them after long absence, 
like our Indian parents of to-day. It is 
pleasant to think it quite possible that 
Virgil may have seen Octavius at Man- 
tua, or even talked with him. In any 
case, I would suggest that this year 
50 B.c. is a likely one for the date of 
the dedication, though the poem as a 
whole may have been composed earlier, 
perhaps when the lad Virgil was only 
sixteen, as Donatus tells us in his life 
of the poet. Certainly I cannot per- 
suade myself that either the poem or 
the dedication was written after Octa- 
vius had taken his toga virilis in 
October 48 B.c. 
W. WARDE Fow Ler. 


_P.S.—Dr. Warde Fowler has been so 
kind as to show me this article at an early 
stage ; indeed it is at my earnest request 
that he has now sent it to the Classical 
Review. I have asked his kind permis- 
sion to append one or two notes which 
seem to me, so far as they go, confirma- 
tory of his illuminating suggestion. 

(1) In the first place we have got to 
account for the fact that somehow or 
other Vergil was sufficiently well known 
to Octavian to have his farm restored 
to him in 41 B.c. in the teeth of the 


' De Bello Gall. VIII. c. 50. Caesar heard 
on his way that Antony had deen elected, but 
visited the towns all the same to thank them for 
their support. 

? B.G. VIII. 51. Exceptus est Caesaris ad- 
ventus ab omnibus municipiis et coloniis in- 
credibili honore atque amore. . . . Nihil 
relinquebatur quod ad ornatum portarum, 
iinerum, locorum omnium, qua Caesar iturus 
€rrt, excogitari poterat. Cum liber’s omnis 
multitudo obviam procedebat, etc. 
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agreement with Antony. This will 
become clear at once if we suppose that 
Octavian, when merely a boy, had be- 
come attached to Vergil, for then all 
that would be needed would be for 
Pollio or Varus to inform Octavian who 
it was that was being turned out of the 
Mantuan estate. 

(2) It seems to me most probable, 
indeed almost necessary, to suppose 
that in the Transpadane country Caesar 
would have met so able and important 
a landowner as Vergil’s father. Anyone 
who has been at Pietole must realise 
what a sweep of country is described in 
the Ninth Eclogue, 7-9°). Speaking from 
memory I should think that this would 
mean an extent of not less than ten miles 
at whatever point of the compass the 
colles may be located. The support of 
such a man, especially as his prosperity * 
was not more conspicuous than his 
knowledge of agriculture and of bee- 
keeping, and his enthusiasm for culture, 
was just such a source of strength as 
the enlightened Julius would be most 
anxious to draw to his own side, and 
knowing what we do of the relation 
between Vergil and his father, from 
almost every book of the Aeneid, who 
can doubt that the old man would have 
seized every opportunity of putting the 
shy and lovable genius of his son into 
as close touch as he could with the 
great and godlike patron of the Trans- 
padanes ? 

(3) But I write this note mainly to 
add, with Professor W. R. Hardie’s 
kind permission, what seemed to me an 
important and interesting suggestion 
which he recently made to me in com- 
menting upon a lecture on the Fourth 
Book of the Aeneid given to the Classical 
Association of Scotland last December. 
Professor Hardie asks whether we may 
not reasonably believe that Vergil was 
a friend also of Octavia, the Emperor’s 


3 qua se subducere colles 
incipiunt, mollique iugum demittere cliuo, 
usque ad aquam et ueteres, umbrosa cacumina, 

fagos, 
omnia carminibus vestrum seruasse Menalcan. 

4 Quidam opificem figulum, plures Magi. 
cuiusdem uiatoris initio mercennarium mox ob 
industriam generum tradiderunt, egregieque 
substantiae siluis coemendis et apibus curandis 
auxisse reculam (Donat. Vz¢. Verg. § 1). 
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sister. This would partly account for 
the great prominence given tothe death 
of her son Marcellus in the sixth book 
book of Aeneid, the conclusion of which 
as we all know, was read to the bereaved 
mother herself. Professor Hardie was 
also inclined to develope a suggestion 
made in the lecture that in drawing the 
picture of Dido Vergil may have had in 
mind the unhappiness caused in the life 
of Octavia (as well as of other high-born 
women in the Imperial circle) by the 
influence of politics on their different 
marriages. Professor Hardie writes: 

‘It may have been Vergil’s acquaint- 
ance with Octavia that enabled him to 
imagine the feelings of a woman like 
Dido and to draw a picture so different 
from that which Apollonius gives us of 
the parting of Jason and Hypsipyle. 
There was no danger that his Dido 
would be taken for a portrait of Octavia 
(which, further, would have involved 
identifying Aeneas with Antony). The 
circumstances were too different. Dido 
put at the service of Aeneas the resources 
of the city she had founded. Octavia 
carried money and troops to the East 
for Antony (in 35 B.c.). Octavia must 
have had at one time some affection for 
Antony and her whole treatment of him 
was clearly magnanimous if our authori- 
ties can be trusted.’ 

He points also, though with very just 
reserve, to a sentence in the Vita Mona- 
censis of Vergil (Diehl Vitae Vergilianae, 
p. 46) Hic (i.e. Augustus) Antonio, con- 
sulisuo (?) . . . dedit sororem suam coniu- 
gem, sub cuius potestate Virgilius erat. 
The statement that Vergil was in some 
way under the influence of Octavia may 
not have been merely invented, though 
as the word preceding dedit (Monachim) 
is unintelligible, and this ‘ Life’ is marked 
by many fables, it is difficult to build 
very much upon the whole passage. 
But I would point out further that 
Vergil was certainly in close touch with 
the Imperial, or almost Imperial, family 
in the years immediately preceding 
Octavia’s final separation from Antony, 
as the Fourth Eclogue, written in 40 B.c., 
sufficiently shows. 





(4) It should be pointed out that the 
evidence, which to my mind as to Dr. 
Warde Fowler’s is already conclusive 
for the authenticity of the Culex, is 
now further confirmed by the metrical 
analysis of caesurae by Mr. W. G. D. 
Butcher in the current number of the 
Classical Quarterly (April, 1914, p. 128); 
also on other metrical grounds by 
Lederer in his pamphlet Ist Vergil der 
Verfasser von Ciris und Culex ? 

(5) It must now be pointed out that 
if, as can hardly be doubted, the date 
which Dr. Warde Fowler suggests for 
the poem, viz. 48 B.C., is correct, it 
follows that the numerous resemblances 
between it and the undoubted poems of 
Vergil (all later than that date) which 
Miss Jackson pointed out, resemblances 
some 80 in number, cannot be due to 
imitation of Vergil by the author of the 
Culex, but must imply an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Culex on the part 
of Vergil himself. It may reasonably 
be asked of those who think that the 
poem is quite unworthy of Vergil—as, 
of course, it is unworthy of his maturity 
—whether he would have been likely to 
give such careful attention to such a 
poem—so careful, in fact, as to have 
almost learnt it by heart. The kind of 
resemblance that seems to me most 
striking evidence of this familiarity are 
such parallels as 


Culex 240 with Aen. 6. 374. 


» SS ww ww Fe 3R7- 
» SS » w Re. 
» 354-55 », II. 260. 
» 202 , Ed. 6. &. 
a 62 ,, Georgics 2. 465. 


Altogether it appears to me that 
the picture which Dr. Warde Fowler 
conjures up of the big boy Vergil 
taking the little boy Octavius round the 
great Mantuan farm and showing him, 
to their common delight, all the crea- 
tures and places to which he himself 
was equally attached as boy, farmer and 
poet, is one of the probabilities far too 
good not to be true. 

R. S.C. 


Manchester, April, 1914. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


NOTE ON POLYBIUS III. 47-50, AND LIVY XXI. 31, 32. 


THE question of Hannibal’s route 
through the Alps depends in part upon 
the interpretation of Polybius III. 47-50, 
and of Livy XXI., 31 and 32. I gave 
in Ig1I an account of the route, which 
seems to me best to accord with the 
narratives of Polybius and Livy, and I 
propose now to supplement it by a close 
examination of the ancient description 
of one part of the route. I assume that 
the words of Polybius 42. 1, ev0éws 
éveyeiper tmoveiaOar tHv SidBacw Kata 
Thy aTAHY pvow, imply that the cross- 
ing of the Rhone took place about 
Fourques, just above the head of the 
Delta. I think that the words oyedov 
huep@v TeTTaQwWY OdoV aTéxwV oTpPATO- 
nédo THS OaddtTns cannot be intended 
to convey an exact distance, and are an 
anticipatory reference to the four days 
on the first of which Scipio left his fleet 
to reach Hannibal’s empty camp on the 
fourth. When his infantry and cavalry 
had crossed the Rhone Hannibal as- 
sembled the army and made a speech. 
Next day, while he was getting the 
elephants across the Rhone, he set his 
infantry in march and then followed 
with the elephants as rear-guard, moving 
beside the river eastwards away from 
the sea towards Central Europe. 

Here Polybius describes the Rhone 
and the Alps. The Rhone flowed west- 
wards through a defile, of which the 
south side was formed by the northern 
slope of the Alps, whose mass lies be- 
tween the Rhone Valley and the plain 
of the Po. Hannibal’s route took him 
through these Alps, from the Rhone 
Valley to Italy. In 39 Polybius has 
divided the journey into stages: the 
second from the crossing of the Rhone, 
along that river to the ascent of the 
Alps towards Italy, 1,400 stadia (154 
miles), and the third the passage of the 
Alps, 1,200 stadia (132 miles). This 
means that Hannibal marched 154 miles 
along the Rhone Valley, the avAwy, that 
when he left the avAwy he was entering 
the Alps, and that the 132 miles are the 
distance by his route from the Alpine 
edge of that valley to the entrance to 
the plain of the Po. 

Then comes a digression on the 


pains with which Hannibal had studied 
the country in advance and planned his 
march, ending with the statement that 
Polybius had himself followed and ex- 
amined Hannibal’sroute. Hehasalready 
said in 36 that in describing a country 
unknown to his readers he will not give 
the names of places, rivers, and towns 
which will convey no meaning to them, 
but will find other means of making the 
reality intelligible. Polybius, returning 
to his story, in which he had left 
Hannibal starting up the Rhone, de- 
scribes Scipio’s arrival at the empty 
camp, his surprise at Hannibal’s new 
direction and his return to the sea. 

Hannibal, in four days from the cross- 
ing of the Rhone, reached the place 
called the Island, populous and corn 
growing, in the angle formed by the 
course of the Rhone with that of a tribu- 
tary called Skaras, its third side being 
formed by impracticable mountains. 
The words show that Pelybius did not 
suppose his readers acquainted with the 
names Island and Skaras, but that he 
had been struck by the resemblance be- 
tween the shape and size of the Island, 
and that of the part of Egypt called the 
Delta, and that this analogy would 
enable them to identify it. The analogy 
suggests that Polybius is referring to the 
Rhone and the Durance, which enclose 
between them an area approximating in 
size to the Delta, though what he says 
of the population and fertility of the 
island can be applied only to a small 
part of this area. 

If Hannibal marched from Fourques 
up the Rhone he must have crossed the 
Durance. The other tributaries of the 
Rhone are of no great importance—the 
Sorgues, the Ouvéze, the Eygues, and 
the Drome. The country enclosed by 
any one of them and the Rhone is too 
small to be compared with the Delta. I 
think anyone reading Polybius without 
preconceptions, and looking for his 
island on a map of France, would sup- 
pose he was giving a general description 
of the course of the Durance with refer- 
ence to the Rhone. Polybius does not 
mention the distance from the camp by 
the Rhone to the Skaras or the Island. 
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He says that after four days Hannibal 
came to the island, but gives no indica- 
tion of distance. We have to consider 
the conditions. Hannibal had 38,000 
infantry, 8,000 horse, a number of ele- 
phants and a great mule-train. The 
infantry and cavalry alone in the most 
perfect modern order would form a 
column sixteen miles long, which with 
the elephants and mules would be twenty 
miles long. It would take the infantry 
alone between five and six hours to 
march across London Bridge and twice 
that time to ford a river, where the pace 
must be much reduced. I infer that the 
whole army could not have forded the 
Durance in one day. But the Durance 
at its nearest point is at least eighteen 
miles from Fourques, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the ford was at 
the nearest point. I see no difficulty in 
supposing that Hannibal would spend 
four days in moving his army from 
Fourques to the north bank of the 
Durance, and much in supposing that 
in that time he could have reached a 
point more than twenty miles north of 
that river. Once in the Island, Hannibal 
sided with the elder of two brothers, 
who were quarrelling as to the kingship, 
secured him the supremacy, and conse- 
quently obtained from him supplies and 
new arms for his troops and an alliance 
against the Allobroges, whose resistance 
he expected to meet further north. 
Accordingly there was no opposition to 
his march until he approached the route 
through the Alps. From the Island he 
marched eighty-eight miles in ten days, 
meeting with no opposition from the 
local chiefs of the Allobroges, who feared 
his cavalry and the native allies. But 
the native allies went home as Hannibal 
was approaching the difficult ground, 
where the Allobroges assembled an army 
to resist him and occupied a position 
which could not be turned. Hannibal, 
on finding the enemy in the hills, halted 
and had a reconnaissance made; he 
then advanced to a second camping- 
ground, from which he sent forward a 
body of the troops to seize the enemy’s 
position in the night. Here the first 
point to be noted is that the ten days’ 
march does not take Hannibal to the 
battlefield. Two more days follow, during 
which he advanced with precautions. 








Accordingly the 1,400 stadia from the 
Rhone to the first battlefield, which is 
at the beginning of the Alps, are not to 
be divided into 800 for the ten days’ 
march and 600 for the distance from the 
crossing of the Rhone to the Island. 
The difference between 1,400 and 800 
must be divided between the four days 
before the Island and the two days 
before the battle. Up to the battle 
Hannibal is moving in the Rhone Valley 
(airwv). The battle takes place at the 
point where the army enters the Alps, the 
mass of mountains between the Rhone 
Valley and Italy. The two previous days 
are spent in the approach to the difficult 
ground. 

Recapitulating this narrative of Poly- 
bius, I think it means that from a point 
not far north of the Durance Hannibal 
marched his infantry along the easiest 
ground near the bank of the Rhone, 
that his cavalry guarded its right flank, 
and that the troops of the native chiefs 
marched on the right of the cavalry asa 
flank guard against attacks from the 
tribes in the hills. This native flank 
guard was withdrawn when the army 
was near Valence, and Hannibal entered 
the narrow country between the Isétre 
and the mountains. 

I now propose to examine Livy’s 
account of this part of the journey. 

After crossing the Rhone Hannibal 
assembles the army and makes a speech. 
Next day he sets out for Mediterranea 
Galliae (@s eis THv perdoyatav THs Evpwrrns 
as Polybius writes), not thinking it the 
more direct route to the Alps, but that 
the further he went away from the sea 
the less likely he would be to be impeded 
by Scipio, with whom he had no mind 
to fight until he reached Italy. His 
fourth camp was in the Island, formed 
by the confluence of two Alpine rivers, 
the Rhone and the Saras, which rise in 
the Alps at a distance from one another 
and embrace a good deal of country in 
the interval between them. 

Livy gives the same account as Poly- 
bius of the events in the island, but he 
gives the name of the friendly chief, 
Brancus, and calls the tribe itself Allo- 
broges, a name which Polybius has given 
to the hostile tribes against which the 
friendly chief guarded Hannibal's march. 
Then come four or five paragraphs 
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which have long been regarded as in- 
consistent with the story of Polybius, 
and which, at any rate, cannot have 
been taken from him. 

After the delay in the Island Hannibal 
resumed his journey towards the Alps, 
for which he chose not the direct route, 
but one turning from it to the left and 
taking him to the Tricastini, along the 
edge of the lands of the Vocontii and 
towards the Tricorii. He met with no 
obstacle till he came to the Durance, a 
formidable river, which he forded with 
difficulty. Meanwhile Scipio came to 
Hannibal’s deserted camp by the cross- 
ing of the Rhone, and, seeing that he 
could not overtake him, returned to the 
sea. From the Durance Hannibal 
reached the Alps through a country 
generally level, with the good peace of 
the inhabitants. Then his army first 
approached the mountains, and saw the 
snows, and also came upon the enemy’s 
advanced posts, whereupon he halted 
and made reconnaissance. The first 
battle follows. 

Livy’s story coincides with that of 
Polybius to the Island. The coincidence 
is renewed on the march leading to the 
preliminaries of the first battle, a march 
carried out cum bona pace incolentium, 
which corresponds with the escort of the 
friendly tribe described by Polybius. 
The description of the crossing of the 
Durance leads Livy back to Scipio. I 
think this shows that Livy thinks of 
Hannibal going from his camp by the 
Rhone to the Durance, and crossing 
that river while Scipio was coming to 
his camp. The march from the Durance 
campestrt maxime itinere must be placed 
in the Rhone Valley, for there is no 
other campestre iter until the plain of the 
Po; the country between is all moun- 
tains. But what about the Island, the 
turn to the left, the Tricastini and the 
Tricorii ? 

Livy did not invent, he was a com- 
piler. He had before him Polybius and 
other historians, and composed his nar- 
rative by selection from them. I think 
he found in one of the others an account 
of the march from the Rhone crossing, 
up the Rhone Valley, in which the cross- 
ing of the Durance was described, but 
the Island and the Skaras not men- 
tioned. So he tells us that the only 
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obstacle in this part of the journey was 
the Durance. But in Polybius he found 
the Island and the Skaras, and in some 
other source the name Brancus and the 
description of his clan as Allobroges. 
Where was the Skaras? Did it come 
before or after the Druentia? How far 
off from the Rhone crossing was the 
Druentia? Livy thought it best to put 
in both rivers and to begin with the 
Skaras and the Island, for which he had 
the authority of Polybius. 

He was much impressed with Hanni- 
bal not going by the straight road. The 
straight road is first mentioned when 
Hannibal starts from the Rhone cross- 
ing. It was the road along the south 
bank of the Durance, the road followed 
in after times by the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones. Hannibal does not go straight 
on by this route, but turns away to his 
left towards the centre of Gaul. Livy 
has found in his non-Polybian sources 
some geographical information. Hanni- 
bal’s route went past the Tricastini, 
the Vocontii and the Tricorii. The Tri- 
castini were perhaps near the St. Paul 
Trois Chateaux, the Vocontii may be 
anywhere in the Vercors; the Tricorii 
possibly near them in the mountains 
about Grenoble. The route would 
hardly touch the Vocontii till the Alpine 
edge of the Rhone Valley was crossed, 
nor the Tricorii till further on amid the 
Alps. Neither of these tribes could 
have been reached before the march 
bona pace incolentium, that preceded the 
first battle. Livy has brought in be- 
tween the Island and the Durance what 
I may call a proleptic or anticipatory 
general account of the route to be taken 
and the tribes which would be found on 
it. Here he repeats his earlier remark 
that Hannibal’s was not the direct 
route; that instead he made a turn to 
the left. This is recapitulatory, and 
refers to the change of direction made 
after the passage of the Rhone. 

My conclusion is that Livy had three 
documents or sets of documents before 
him, that he took from Polybius or a 
similar source XXXI. 1-8, returned to 
this source in XXXII., and referred to it 
for XXXII. 6; that he took XXXI. 9 
(the turn to the left and the reference to 
the three tribes) from a second source, 
and XXXI. 10-12 from a third source. 
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In amalgamating these various frag- 
ments I think he has confused the order 
of events and the geography; yet each 
passage appears to me to be from an 
authentic and true account. 

The question remains: What river 
was the Skaras or Saras? Probably that 
can never be determined with certainty. 
Colonel Colin, to whom I am indebted 
for most of my ideas on the subject of 
Hannibal’s route, suggests the Sorgues, to 
which I see no objection in the accounts 
of Livy and Polybius. But I think the 
Durance itself might be the Skaras. It 
better suits the general description of 
the Island and the comparison with 
the Delta. If Polybius found that river 
called Skaras and did not know the 
name Druentia, and if Livy knew of the 
Druentia, but not of the Skaras except 
from Polybius, the confusion (as I think 
it) of Livy would be explained. 

The editors of both writers print 
Icapas and Isara, instead of Xxapas and 
Saras, and no doubt had in mind the 
Isére. But even if the MSS. read Isara 


it might mean the Durance. In the 
campaign of Marius against the Cimbri 
and Teutones, it is now believed! that 
Marius pitched his camp in the Alpilles, 
a small range of hills east of the Rhone 
and south of the Durance, stretching 
from near Tarascon towards Orgon, 
The barbarians had invaded Spain, and, 
returning from the Pyrenees, crossed 
the Rhone at Tarascon and moved by 
the south bank of the Durance, passing 
the camp of Marius, who followed them 
and defeated them near Aix. 

Orosius, in his account of these events 
says that Marius pitched his camp near 
the confluence of the Isara and the 
Rhone (‘cum iuxta Isarae Rhodanique 
flumina, ubi in sese confluent, castra 
posuisset.’ V. 16). Here must not Isara 
mean the Durance ? 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 


All Souls’ College, Oxford. 








1 See Gilles, Campugne de Marius en Gaule 
(1870), and Berenger-Féraud, La Campagne de 
Marius en Provence (1895). 


THE NEW LYRIC FRAGMENTS. 


THE May issue of the Classical Review 
contained an article by Mr. J. M. 
Edmonds upon the fragments of Sappho 
and Alcaeus which were recently 
published in Part X. of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. With the numerous sugges- 
tions there made for the restoration of 
the fragments I am not here concerned, 
except in so far as they affect the de- 
cipherment of the originals or the length 
of lacunae. Mr. Edmonds makes a 
number of very positive assertions as to 
what can or cannot be read, and since 
they seem to me to be largely fallacious, 
I take an early opportunity of express- 
ing dissent. 

A word or two first on some general 
principles. Measurement of lacunae 
and estimation of the space occupied 
by various combinations of letters are, 
of course, an elementary part of the 
business of restoring defective MSS. 
In our editions of papyri losses are, 
where possible, represented approxi- 
mately by dots; but generallythe number 
of letters supplied may slightly exceed 


or fall below the number of dots accord- 
ing to the proportion of narrow or 
wide letters in the supplement pro- 
posed. Moreover, with an irregular 
hand like that of Pap. 1231, a greater 
variation is possible than in a more 
careful text, such as Pap. 1233. Whether 
complete photographs are given or not, 
the indications supplied in the printed 
pages, if used with discrimination, 
should mostly suffice for practical 
purposes, though letter-tracing may 
conduce to greater accuracy. But the 
fact that a certain combination suits the 
given space is no proof of its correctness ; 
the space limits the possibilities ; proba- 
bilities depend largely on other con- 
siderations. Secondly, in Pap. 1231 
fr. x Col. ii. Mr. Edmonds detects a 
serpentine initial line, and infers that 
the initial line of Col. i. may also be 
very slightly serpentine but not zigzag. 
Initial letters of lines in literary papyri 
do not usually zigzag, nor for that 
matter are they wont to pursue a 
serpentine course. Not seldom, how- 
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ever, scribes had a tendency, as they 

roceeded with a column, to begin lines 
slightly to the left of the perpendicular, 
so that the finished column appears to 
lean over somewhat to the right. In 
Col. ii. here the writer has in two 
laces (Il. 6 and 24) begun a line further 
out by about the space of a letter than 
the line preceding. Otherwise the 
initial letters are practically vertical, 
except that just at the foot there is a 
slight tendency back towards the right 
owing to the projection of the last line 
of the preceding column. But there is 
no reason to suppose that Col. i. 
followed a like course; on the con- 
trary the initial line is vertical so far as 
it can be traced, as is that of fr. 56. 
All that can be legitimately inferred in 
this regard from Col. ii. is that in this 
MS. the lines in the middle of a column 
sometimes began further to the left by 
about the space of one letter, those at 
the bottom by about the space of two 
letters, than those at the top. But 
without evidence that in the given case 
they actually did so, such assumptions 
are better avoided, if possible. 

I turn now to details, which I take 
in the order in which they appear in 
Mr. Edmonds’s article. In Pap. 1231 
fr. i.27 (1. 15 of the poem: Classical 
Review, p. 73) either vewva or peuva, as 
stated in our note, can be read; to say 
that the word is glossed as uéuvas is 
misleading, the gloss referring only to 
the syllable -uva. Mr. Edmonds con- 
tinues: ‘ Theletter before wéuva is beyond 
alldoubt v. In 1. 16 the Papyrus cer- 
tainly has rapeoicas and not dazreoicas.’ 
Both assertions may be rejected. It is 
doubtful whether any part of the letter 
before wewva or vewva is visible. The 
dark mark discernible (exaggerated in 
the facsimile) is not certainly ink, and 
may be of the same character as 
similar marks which proceed at inter- 
vals in a straight line below this point 
to the bottom of the column. If, how- 
ever, it does belong to any letter, that 
letter was most probably not v. With 
regard to tapeoicas, this, as stated in 
our note, is the more suitable reading, 
but dmreoicas is possible. If mapeoicas 
is right, I should be sorry to deny that 
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wn can have preceded. At the be- 
ginning of |. 15 (=27) 6 is quite im- 
probable, and Mr. Edmonds’s [ov]é€ is 
therefore unsuitable. The same may 
be said of tis in the preceding verse. 
He further declares (p. 74) that in 1. 8 
(=20) the papyrus must have had 
xpivev, not xpivvev, and in |. 10 Kovdé, 
not xwvdé, which is too long, nor ovéé, 
which is too short; that for l. 11 ovdév, 
ovKeT, TOocov, TAElov are too short; 
and that Kumpis épacav or épwaar is too 
long in 1. 12. ovd€v (ovxer’) is certainly 
rather short, otherwise all these asser- 
tions are disputable. In 1. 20 (= 32), I 
agree that Mr. Rackham’s reodopdyevtas 
suits the conditions better than éw7oyd- 
xevtas; this is the one contribution to 
the poem which I regard as a substan- 
tial improvement. Since the height 
of the columns is unknown, the number 
of the stanzas in the poem cannot be 
determined. In fr. 15. 2. ypvoav: 
(p. 75) is impossible, since the first 
letter cannot be y. At the end of 1. 3 
o is possible after r, but so are several 
other letters. 

In Pap. 1233 fr. 1 il. g (1. 2 of the 
poem), Mr. Edmonds asserts (p. 76) 
that the letters en in the papyrus are 
certain. The letter after e, as stated in 
our note, may be y, 7, or 7. Again in 
1. 11 (18) he pronounces that the papyrus 
had [ar]ta, not [«a|ra, which is too 
short. But the space occupied by tT 
does not differ appreciably from that 
occupied by «. Mr. Edmonds has 
perhaps not noticed that the crossbar 
of + usually comes very close to, if it 
does not touch, the adjacent letters. In 
ll. 8-g (15-16), for instance, where a « 
stands immediately below a 7, the latter 
takes slightly the smaller space. In fr. 
4. 10, |ytes definitely ends the line, as 
is shown by the absence of a bracket in 
our transcript; the fact that a stop 
follows has naturally no bearing on the 
point. I may perhaps be permitted to 
observe, in conclusion, that the sugges- 
tion that the word following Adumpou 
was some form of mpétoves had already 
been made in our note; and that it is 
possible to exaggerate our obligations, 
great as they are, to Wilamowitz. 

A. S. Hunt. 
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NOTES 


DEMOSTHENES, LEPTINES, 
§ 139. 


a \ \ fe) \ \ 58° 
[oxoT@ dé Kal TovTo| Kai pv ov 
/ n U cod 
éxeivou y’ atrooTaTéov TOU NOYOU, OTL... . 


The first four words are rightly brack- 


eted, or omitted, by almost all the 
editors. They are alternative to the 
next sentence; the two forms of tran- 
sition to a new argument are mutually 
exclusive; we must either omit the first 
clause or the second, and the best 
course is to omit the first. 

In the Classical Review for March 
(vol. xxviii., p. 50) an attempt is made 
to retain both clauses, by putting the 
clause beginning with «ai uy into a 
parenthesis; but «ai wv is always at 
the beginning of a new sentence, as it 
is used to mark an emphatic transition 
to a new argument. It means ‘ Again, 
further,’ and is most unsuitable in a 
parenthesis. 

Again, it is suggested that, instead 
of xai pnv ovd’ éxeivou x amoctatéov 
Tov Noyou, we should read Kai uwnv odd’ 
éxeivew y’ arocratéoy Tov Aoyou, ‘ this 
is an argument that not even Leptines 
can afford to neglect.’ But éxeive 
cannot possibly refer to Leptines. 
éxeivos must refer to someone who was 


absent, as Chabrias in § 78, Leucon in 
§ 36, and other absent benefactors in 
§§ 104, 113,117; whereas Leptines was 
doubtless present; it was the law of 
Leptines that was on its trial; of 
course he was in court. When Demos- 
thenes wishes to use the right pronoun 
to indicate Leptines, he uses, not 
éxeivos, but obTos, as in § 144, TovTe@ 
6’ ovdels xivduvos, and in § 9, ovrtoci 
.. . Aertivns. 

kal pny is very often followed by 
éxeivo, with or without ye, to introduce 
the new argument. Thus we have «ai 
pny followed by éxeivo in §§ 72, 82; by 
éxeivd ye in Speeches 8 § 16; g §§ 30, 
68; and by ovo’ éxeivd ye in Speeches 
24 §§ 60,67, and 4o § 29. Instead of 
ovd’ éxeivov ye . . . OTL, We have, in the 
present passage, its practical equivalent: 
ove’ éxeivou ye... TOU AOyou... TU. 

Your correspondent is perfectly right 
in saying that éxeivov, ‘referring for- 
ward’ to a new argument, is incon- 
sistent with the previous use of Todto 
which refers to the same argument. 
This is quite true; and it is one of the 
reasons for rejecting the previous clause: 
oKoT®@ S€ Kal TODTO. 


J. E. SAnpys. 
St. John’s House, Grange Road, Cambridge. 


REVIEWS 


HOMERIC LITERATURE. 


(1) Homert Carmina. Cum_prolego- 
menis, notis criticis, commentariis 
exegeticis edidit J. vAN LEEUWEN 
J. F. Itas. Pars altera, libri xiii- 
xxiv. 9%”x63”. trvol. Pp. 448. 
Lugduni Batavorum: A. W. Sijthoff, 
1913. M. 8. 

(2) Homer, von GEORG FINSLER. 
Erster Teil. Der Dichter und seine 
Welt. Zweite, durchgesehene und 
vermehrte Auflage. rvol. 82”x53”", 
Pp. xvit+ 460. Leipzig: B.G. Teub- 


ner, 1914. M. 5. 


(3) Homerische Aufsdtze, von Dr. ADOLF 
ROEMER. Ivol. g#”x6$". Pp. vi 
+ 217. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1914. M. 8. 


(4) Die Odyssee als Dichtung und thr 
Verhaltnis zur Ilias. 1 vol. 8$"x5$": 
Pp. x+360. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoéningh, 1914. M. 5.40. 

(1) In his apparatus criticus Professor 
van Leeuwen continues to have all the 
courage of his Enchividium, The exe- 
getic notes are helpful and suggestive 
as before, and display an enviable 
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knowledge of the poems. There is 
much in them that is new; Roemer is 
evidently right when he says there is 
still aus Homer selbst fiir Homer unendlich 
viel zu lernen. Above all, the poetry 
gets fair play. The editor does not 
lightly argue interpolation, dislocation 
or working-over. If a passage or sen- 
tence is constructed meglegentius or 
shows insolita ubertas, he leaves it at 
that; other great poets besides Homer 
have done violence to grammar. Lines 
are in fact restored to the text—I count 
thirty-six—but a few passages of some 
length are still banned. The ‘Leporello 
Catalogue’ is sacrificed, apparently to 
vo ampemés and the idea that Hesiod 
was the first to make lists. Against the 
Theomachy the ‘ Milesian spirit’ has 
not prevailed, and it is retained in spite 
of doubts. 

The following would appear to be 
slips: on xvili. 593, K. 353; on xxi. 360 
(crit. note), aywyfs ; on xvii. 73 (line 7), 
Taphiorum ; and on 561 the last word. 

(2) Dr. Finsler’s handbook is repub- 
lished in a slightly enlarged form and 
in two parts. The first of these, styled 
‘The Poet and his World,’ includes : 
(1) Preliminary Questions (Vorfragen), 
(2) The Homeric World, (3) Homeric 
Poetry, and (4) Homeric Criticism. A 
second instalment is to contain an 
exposition of the subject-matter of the 
poems. 

The book was intended primarily for 
teachers in schools in which Homer is 
not read in the original, but the cul- 
tured public were kept in view, and 
even the Fachmann or Homeric expert. 
It seems to have met with success, but 
one is tempted to think that the division 
now carried out had better have been 
into an elementary volume dealing with 
the Realien, the poetry and the story, 
and a more advanced one treating the 
Vorfragen and the history—which would 
bear expansion—of Homeric criticism. 

In the sections on the World of 
Homer and the Poetry the facts and 
the qualities of style are all set forth in 
clear and readable summaries. The 
Vorfragen show that the author is a 
follower of Wilamowitz. Homer is a 
teal personality. This great poet 
flourished about 700 B.c. in Ionia and 
wrote the Iliad, welding a mass of epic 
NO. CCXLII, VOL. XXVIII. 
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materiai into a unity by means of the 
Wrath and adding the divine machinery. 
The Odyssey was put together from pre- 
existing epics by a Bearbetter about 
600 B.c. It is a familiar view, but one 
that has few adherents. It leaves us to 
marvel that these two individuals, living 
and writing in historical Greece, should 
have vanished completely, dsoror dmrve- 
to, leaving not even their names, but 
only one between them which has 
always been a puzzle. That is so diffi- 
cult of acceptance that on it alone—not 
to mention the language and other 
difficulties—one feels there must be a 
flaw in the reasoning on which the con- 
clusions are based. Dr. Finsler appears 
to arrive at them by separating the 
authorship of the two epics, and by 
accepting the old view of Homer as 
Kollektivname and a doubtful one about 
the Cycle. But on these points the 
saner criticism of later years is prac- 
tically ignored. The ‘dependence’ of 
the Odyssey must be fully demonstrated 
afresh, and Hiller has to be reckoned 
with as regards the Kollektivname, and 
Monro, Lang and Allen for the Cyclics. 
Brevity and compression were no doubt 
necessary; but, when one particular 
solution of the problem is stated for 
public acceptance, all essentials should 
be noticed, however briefly. The con- 
cluding section on Homerkrittk is im- 
partial and good so far as it goes. But 
the linguistic side is hardly touched, 
and the whole is much too German. 
Niese’s superannuated treatise cannot 
now be accepted as the last word on 
the Catalogue. The Pisistratean ‘fable’ 
is treated as finally disposed of, and 
Dr. Finsler seems to interpret correctly 
the Leukas-Ithaka literature when he 
says that the case against Dorpfeld is 
not to be resisted. 

The ideal Homeric Wegweiser has 
still to be written. When the increas- 
ing purpose of Homerology produces 
that final text-book, we may expect to 
find that it does not try to combine in 
one effort instruction for all grades of 
those interested in Homer, from vwir- 
gines puerique to full-grown Homerists ; 
that it carefully distinguishes ascer- 
tained fact or high probability from 
what is little more than mere assump- 
tion; and that its author sinks his own 
K 
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personality almost as completely as 
Homer does his. 

(3) The essays in Professor Roemer’s 
volume are three: ‘an earnest and 
seasonable word,’ as he styles it, on the 
Homeric art as exhibited in the ninth 
Iliad ; a defence of the second half of 
the Odyssey, republished from his 
Homerische Studien (1902); and a dis- 
cussion of the epic Géttermaschine. It 
is the last work from Roemer’s pen, 
and one may anticipate that the loss to 
Homeric criticism which his death has 
caused will not be deplored by his own 
side alone. The tradition is being 
carried on by Belzner, Dachs and other 
devoted ‘Pownpida. 

The style is not a pleasant one and 
there is undue indulgence in strong 
expressions, superlatives and points of 
exclamation; but there is also, as we 
expect, a surpassing familiarity with 
the Scholia and a discriminating appli- 
cation of the Exegese und Aesthetik con- 
tained in them to establish the unity of 
the epics. Roemer’s works form a con- 
siderable series extending back to his 
De Scholits Victortanis (1874) and his 
well-known Ein Dichter und ein Kritiker 
(1877). In the latter he trounced Pepp- 
miiller for applying the Pulverations- 
methode to the twenty-fourth Iliad, and 
‘back to the poetry’ has been his own 
leading principle ever since. “Opmpov 
€& ‘Opnjpov cadnvifey he describes as 
the Grundlage unserer Wissenschaft. For 
the criticism of the nineteenth century 
the poet, he says, hardly existed. 

On the ninth J/iad, he scouts the idea 
that the Presbeta was ever an Einzellied, 
and also the most peculiar view of 
Robert that it is a glorification of 
Diomede. He accepts the part of 
Phoenix as essential and original, 
therein agreeing with Rothe and Scott 
in their recent demonstrations, and 
differing from the disintegrators gener- 
ally. But his chief point is the charac- 
ter of Achilles, the 700s des Jiinglings, 
and the revenge for ‘bitter despite’ on 
which the hero’s heart was set. Ein 
wahrer Vulkan dieser Achilleus, capable 
of that ‘véry extreme of pride and 
passion,’ which Andrew Lang has de- 
scribed ina memorablechapter. Where- 
as Wilamowitz thinks it absurd to speak 
of a ‘character’ of the Homeric 
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Achilles, Roemer and Lang find a con- 
ception worthy of a great poet, and 
Roemer further fortifies the case for 
unity by a number of instances in which 
the art of the poet is illustrated and the 
correctness of the old Alexandrine inter- 
pretation vindicated. 

The same method is employed for 
the second part of the Odyssey, in which 
all is seen to have steady, unswerving 
reference to the coming dénotiment in 
the uvnornpodpovia, and the opportunity 
is taken to make perfectly clear what 
was left somewhat obscure in the original 
publication, that the author had no 
lingering doubts as to the unity of the 
poem. Even the ‘Continuation’ is 
given a good word; it has had several 
good words lately, and Spohn and 
Liesegang are fallen from their high 
place. The concluding section seeks to 
show the appropriateness of a number 
of the divine interventions and epi- 
phanies. 

(4) The general verdict on Dr. Rothe’s 
work on the Jliad (1910) was, both in 
and outside his own country, that it 
was an excellent book by one possessing 
rare qualifications for the task, His 
present defence of the Odyssey is even 
better. It is at once simple, broad and 
deep, and contains hardly an irrelevant 
word. One feels, when one has read it, 
that Wolf was right after all about the 
Odyssey and its admirabilis summa et 
compages. 

Two-thirds of the volume, excluding 
an Appendix on the Geography and 
Leukas-Ithaka, is occupied with an 
analysis of the poem on lines which 
are a decided advance on those of the 
ordinary Aesthetischer Kommentar. The 
rest is a demonstration that the two 
poems are by one and the same author, 
and is in two sections, the first of which 
deals with the subject of the Odyssey, 
and the other with its form considered 
under the heads of action, technique 
and language. A ‘conclusion’ reads 
like a last word on the Homeric Ques- 
tion, on which the author has written 
many essays, but seldom anything more 
impressive than this. 

One of the indexes, which are seven 
in number, gives a conspectus of the 
many elements in the Technik of the 
poetry, and here one can see im parvo 
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the essence of the book. The constant 
recurrence of the same poetical expe- 
dients and devices is enough in itself, 
in Rothe’s view, to prove the ‘con- 
scious working’ of one great mind. 
But there is far more than that. One 
should read the book carefully and 
mark for oneself the more objective 
evidence of unity from references back 
to the past action and the foreshadow- 
ing of events to come; from similarities, 
parallels and undesigned conincidences ; 
from the constant connection with the 
Troica ; from the perfect consistence in 
the character of Odysseus; and from 
the contrast, running through the poem 
‘like a red thread,’ between the final 
triumph of its hero and the miserable 
fate of Agamemnon, and then contem- 
plate this evidence of design in the 
mass. And its effect will be found to 
be greatly strengthened by numerous 
illustrative instances, catalogued in one 
of the indexes, from poems of various 
periods and countries, known to be the 
products of single brains, in which the 
‘difficulties ’ raised by Homeric critics 
are seen to exist, but passed as trivial 
by the ordinary reader and the profes- 
sional critic alike. Such difficulties in 
the Odyssey are fairly met as they are 
discovered by the analysis, and many 
are given but short shrift. Rothe does 
not waste time over objections which 
are based on modern feeling, opinions 
which are essentially subjective in 
nature and of no evidential value, or 
discrepancies and the like for which the 
assumption of an /nterpolator or a Flick- 
Poet or even of Quellen only transfers 
the difficulty instead of removing it. 
The defence in short is thoroughgoing, 
and Rothe asks with some confidence 
whether the evidence which he thus 
exhibits is consistent with the view of 
an epos put together from a number of 
poems, young and old, by a mere Bear- 
better, ‘slenderly gifted’ by nature and 
a poor mechanic, or whether it does 
not point unmistakably to original work, 
the outcome of one master mind. 

The case for the single authorship of 
the two poems has never, I think, been 
presented with such completeness. One 
part of it is directed to establishing the 
existence of a poetical Eigenart and of a 
fassbare Persénlichkeit which are identical 
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in the two poems, and the method is as 
good and the proof as exhaustive as in 
the first part of the book. The Chori- 
zontic evidence from language is con- 
sidered with some fullness and the 
consistent failure of all the special tests 
is properly insisted on. It was here 
that Cauer believed he had found a 
weak point in Rothe’s Jiias, but that 
was opnxiav xiveiv. Rothe shows that 
Professor Scott has demolished a proof 
from the Patronymica which Cauer 
easily accepted, and he might have 
added the precisely similar case of the 
Abstracta. These are serious blemishes 
in the Grundfragen, but, indeed, the 
Homerist who does not at times swal- 
low without deliberate mastication is 
varus im terris. 

On the Geography much is made of 
the point that an epic poet has the 
right, or may reasonably be allowed, to 
take liberties with localities for his 
immediate purposes, and it is un- 
doubtedly a good point. Goethe is 
sometimes quoted: man will Wahrheit, 
man will Wirklichkett, und verdirbt da- 
durch die Poeste, and one might add 
Tennyson’s ‘they localise me! But 
Rothe seems hardly to give sufficient 
weight to the change in opinion that 
has been caused by archaeological 
enquiry and exploration on the spot. 
The Archduke Ludwich Salvator’s 
careful and fruitful quest in the Ionian 
islands gets full justice, but Bérard’s 
volumes are discussed only to show that 
others have made different identifica- 
tions, and Leaf’s great work on Troy is 
just mentioned. Recent papers on the 
Catalogue and Miss Stawell’s new de- 
fence of the Homeric Scamander all 
tend to help the belief that the geo- 
graphy and topography of the poems, 
allowing, of course, a modicum of 
poetical licence, are ancient, good and 
reliable. On Leukas-Ithaka, Rothe, 
who has written much about it and was 
extremely. cautious in making up his 
mind, agrees with other authorities that 
the Dérpfeldian theory cannot stand. 
Its originator’s promised and _long- 
looked for volume may keep it alive, 
but it must provide more nourishment, 
and it is difficult to see where that can 
come from. Excavation has been dis- 
appointing. A Mycenaean house at 
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Nidri need not be Odysseus’ palace 
because it had a water supply and a 
‘ Blackwater’ in the vicinity. Neither 
will the opposition be persuaded though 
the skeleton of a faithful hound be un- 
earthed. 

I have noticed a few errata. On 
p- III n, read 1902 for 1912; on p. 120, 
Phea for Thea; on p. 198 n’, lives for 
live; on p. 266, n?, C.P. for Am. Journ, 
of Phil. ; on p. 274 n', Quart. for Quat. ; 
and on p. 335 n’, Thomopoulos for 
Thermopoulos. 

The contents of these four books are 
generally worlds away from the ideas of 
the Homeric criticism which was domi- 
nant in Germany only a few years ago, 
and which obstinately refused to admit 
an alternative view. One of the last 
points that Rothe notices is the old 
argument ‘that so many great critics 
could not have been wrong,’ and he 
makes it the text of an interesting 
dissertation, to which might be added 
an illustration from the world of science. 
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Workers in that high sphere once saw, 
we are told, and for long had great joy 
of certain rays, the N rays, which are 
now known not to have existed. The 
savants saw them because they wished 
to see them. Some think the influence 
of the fixed idea was as strong in regard 
to Homer, and that it was this prepos- 
session that led to those excesses of 
which Bethe, reviewing Rothe’s Ilias, 
said the world was sick; and Bethe 
expressed the fear that the reaction 
might be marked by a similar intemper- 
ance. There is no sign of that in 
Rothe’s Odyssee. He has fought a good 
fight through a generation not only with 
great courage but also with a ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ that has seldom been 
disturbed, and he has lived to see his 
belief surmount all ridicule and rise, 
for the moment at least, to a place of 
respect, if not something more, beside 
the one which he contested. 
A. SHEWAN. 


PREISENDANZ’S CARMINA ANACREONTEA. 


Carmina Anacreontea e Bybl. Nat. Par. 
Cod. Gr. Suppl. 384 post Val. Rositum 
tertium edidit CAROLUS PREISEN- 
DANZ, Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teub- 
neriana, Lipsiae, Ig12. Pp. xx+66. 


Tus little volume supersedes Rose’s 
editions of 1868, 1875, and 1890. 

The only MS. of the Anacreontea 
forms part of the famous codex’ of the 
Palatine Anthology. This codex the 
editor has dealt with fully elsewhere.! 
His Preface now repeats his observa- 
tions and conclusions so far as they 
concern his present book, and the reader 
is thus furnished with an account of 
the history of the MS. and a discussion 
of the value of the corrections it con- 
tains. The volume includes a facsimile 
of a page of the MS. and an index 
verborum. 





1 Progr. Gymn. Heidelberg. 1910, Zur 


griechischen Anthologie, Teubner ; and Codices 
Graect et Latini photographice depicti duce 
Scatone de Vries tom. XV Anthologia Palatina, 
praefatus est Carolus Preisendanz, Sijthoff, 
IQII. 


In the text and critical notes the 
editor’s first object has evidently been 
to give a complete account of the read- 
ings of the MS. This he appears to 
have done with admirable precision. 
Where his text differs from that of the 
MS., the changes are generally obvious 
and inevitable, the corrections of his 
predecessors. In more doubtful pass- 
ages his preference among the various 
suggestions lies on the side of the 
smallest letter-change rather than on 
that of the literary requirements of the 
passage. Thisisa pity. Poor as some 
of these pieces are, they are nevertheless 
literature. The same idiosyncrasy makes 
him omit even to record a large number 
of excellent suggestions; e.g., Barnes’ 
Bpvovras for Bpéwovtas 43. 5, and yéynba 
for tépmropat 50. 24; Bergk’s yedor for 
Aéyoou I. 3, Capers for apedas 46. 7, and 
moduov b€ yiipas éxdvs (cf. Dosiad. Ar. 
14 éxdvynpas Salm.) 53. 7; Jacobs’ 
édyoev for édvoev 13.17; Rose’s évwpors 
( = @paios) for év dpats 55. 6; Salmasius’ 
a@pats for avpais 50. 11; Scaliger’s 
éxtroncar for éxBonoa 25. 19; Steph- 

















anus’ poda Sés for mapddos (correction 
of haplographic pddos) 53. 6, and zroAcots 
mrepoiot Of the singing swan (MS. 
mouxinov mT. contr. metr.; cf. Ep. Bion. 
16 Wilam.) 60. g. 

On the contrary there are several 
places where he has adopted very 
questionable readings. In 33. II py 
goBnoat for the MS. wy doBijoar is 
hardly Greek. There is no question of 
the poet’s fearing Cupid (cf. 1. 14). 
Read pa coB8yons or pu) coer pe, ‘ don’t 
drive me away.’ In 58. 6 where Preis- 
endanz reads pucody, the MS. mwuoor is 
right : ‘ for who hunts after that which 
he dislikes?’ In 24. 8 ov« é7’ for ovdKér’ 
is a strange correction. He should at 
least record Davies’ ov« éretyev; ‘ did 
she pay no attention to the women ?’ 
(For ti ody ; in the next line, read Ti ov ; 
=‘ Yes”). 

In 21.1 he keeps ») yf wédXawva Tiver | 
miver dévdpea 8 avtyv. The position of 
the adjective is surely impossible, and 
the sense of the whole piece calls aloud 
for an object to the first mive. Read 
myynv pev aia iver | iver dé dévdpe’ 
viav. The word &€é was lost by haplo- 
graphy, and the last two words were 
tread dévépea iav, which involved a vox 
nthilt and tempted emendation, after aia 
had disappeared from the first line. 

Of the four conjectures of his own 
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which the editor has ventured to incor- 
porate, one (15. 6) appears to me need- 
less. Adopting Trapp’s ris éoov; he 
reads ool péder te; for cot pérer Oé. 
The only change required is ti for Tis. 
Read ti gots cou wérer 6€; ‘ what is the 
matter and what your trouble?’ com- 
paring for the hiatus 24. 9, Ar. Thesm. 
193, and ri oty in Tragedy. Another 
(53- 1) involves an unlikely—and in this 
book unparalleled—final elision. A third 
(14. 18), 7¢ Hys del Anpwdns (for enpwOeis) 
seems to me to show lack of imagina- 
tion. Bergk’s ri ys; éxnprwOns ; 
‘What? does your head swim? [there’s 
more to come],’ is admirable, and 
should have been recorded (det was an 
interpolation, following corruption, to 
mend the metre). On the other hand, 
the editor’s placing of 1. 16 in 55—a 
line doubtless rejected because corrupt, 
then added in the margin from another 
MS., and finally re-incorporated in the 
wrong place—must commend itself to 
future editors. 

It will be seen that the book has its 
defects. But, take it all in all, it is a 
good piece of work, and deserves to 
rank high in the often excellent and 
never negligible Teubner series. 


J. M. Epmonps. 
24, Halifax Road, Cambridge. 





A COMPANION TO 


A Companion to Classical Texts. F. W. 
Hatt. Pp. 363. Clarendon Press. 
gs. 6d. 


Mr. HA has here traced in a clear, 
skilful, and interesting manner the ways 
in which books took their origin and final 
form in Greece and at Rome; the ways 
in which they were preserved; the 
changes of form through which they 
passed; the dangers that beset them, so 
that while some survived many were 
lost; how some were much more ex- 
posed to chances of alteration, corrup- 
tion, mutilation than others; how the 
Greek scribes and the Western monks, 
the mediaeval scholars, the Greek 
scholars of the Byzantine renaissance, 
the Italian scholars of the early and 
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later Italian renaissance did with them 
their best or their worst. Greek litera- 
ture is kept carefully distinct from Latin, 
Attic from prae-Attic, prae-Alexandrian 
vulgates (Homer) from Alexandrian 
texts, prose from poetry, early Latin 
from Latin of the first century B.c. and 
later, scientific scholars like Probus and 
Donatus from amateurs and dilettantes 
such as Mavortius. 

He shaws how the methods of ‘recen- 
sion’ (t.e. the whole study and treat- 
ment of a text short of emendation) 
have been gradually developed, and 
how even in the most recent years they 
have been improved and informed (like 
other branches of knowledge) with a 
more historical spirit, greater attention 
being now given to the special history, 
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so far as it can be traced, of the works 
of each particular author. When every 
other means has been exhausted, but 
not till then, the scholar’s final resource 
is emendation. Mr. Hall enumerates 
and copiously illustrates the various 
kinds of error to which Greek and Latin 
writing from early to late times was 
liable, not without some good parallels 
from English books. Two more chap- 
ters are added, the last of which deals 
with the ‘nomenclature’ of MSS., z.e. the 
Latin names, chiefly geographical, by 
which they are known, sometimes (for 
instance Palatinus) with a little history, 
and a few of the men whose names are 
associated with them by ownership or 
otherwise. The preceding chapter, 
which must have cost Mr. Hall no small 
amount of trouble, contains a short 
account of the MSS. of a very large 
number of Greek and Latin authors, 
stating also the editio princeps in each 
case, and what index or indexes are 
available. On this last point the treat- 
ment is hardly uniform. As to Juvenal 
for instance only Friedlaender’s index is 
mentioned. 

Mr. Hall has thus brought very well 
together a great amount of information 
as to facts, principles, and methods, and 
his book will certainly be the recognised 
English handbook of the subject. Be- 
tween the two extremes of superstitious 
reverence for MSS. and too ready belief 
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in emendation he maintains a fair 
mean. He fully allows that after the 
MS. scholars have said their last word 
the work of the interpreter and the cor- 
rector must follow, the former indis- 
pensable as they are only putting as it 
were so much material into the hands 
of the latter; and that along with con- 
scientious labour at interpretation cor- 
rection is often an absolute need. The 
last truth is one that requires to be 
emphasised. Too many rather inert 
minds, reading with interest his long 
account of the causes of error in MSS. 
and admiring the skill with which 
scholars mostly dead have corrected 
the various mistakes which he cites, 
will take it all only as an analysis of 
past work, not as an instrument for 
future work of their own or others. They 
will think, as Jowett (not that his mind 
was inert) always thought, that now at 
any rate the classical texts have been 
put right and nothing much remains to 
be done, nothing at least that we are 
capable of doing. What such an analysis 
as Mr. Hall’s should really suggest to 
them is rather that. where many mis- 
takes have been detected many remain, 
and that by close attention, clear think- 
ing, grammatical as well as other 
knowledge, a little insight, and much 
perseverance these may often be de- 
tected too. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


THE TEUBNER TEXT OF PLINY. 


C. Plint Caecili Secundi Epistularum 
Libri Novem Epistularum Ad Trat- 
anum Liber Panegyricus. Recensuit 
R. C. Kukura. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
xvi+ 426. Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. 
M. 3.20. Bound, M. 3.80. 


THIS second edition of Herr Kukula’s 
text of the younger Pliny’s works is at 
once a record of useful work done and 
an earnest of work which is still to do. 
Since Keil’s edition of 1870 placed the 
textual criticism of the author on a 
scientific basis, considerable advances 
have been made in investigation of the 
different MSS.; and these advances 


must qualify the opinions propounded 


in Keil’s preface, and followed in his 
text of the letters, regarding the relative 
value of the Mediceus (M) and other 
sources. We are, however, as yet with- 
out any equally authoritative edition 
fully explaining editorial principles of 
textual judgment, and based on the 
comparison of complete collations. It 
is already about twelve years since 
Merrill wrote in the preface to his 
selection that he hoped to publish ‘at 
no distant date’ a critical edition of the 
whole correspondence; and now this 
promise, it is interesting to observe, 
has been renewed in Kukula’s announce- 
ment of a larger edition which he has 
in preparation with Merrill, and which 











>, we 








will admit ampler textual discussion 
than is feasible ‘ per legitimas Bzblio- 
thecae Teubnerianae angustias.’ This 
alliance should be a valuable one; for, 
if Merrill was, in contrast with Keil, 
probably less than just to the claims of 
the MV tradition, Kukula on the other 
hand does not maintain so unreservedly 
as Merrill the superiority of the RF 
tradition to that of MV, but is willing 
to see a better choice of words in the 
former and a better order of words in the 
latter (‘rectiorem quam ceteri codices 
praestant uerborum ordinem’). It is, 
of course, to be noted that R (Riccardi- 
anus) is Merrill’s B (Beluacensis), and 
that Kukula, like Hardy, applies B to 
the Bodleian volume. 

Plinian textual criticism is intricate 
enough to explain the tardy issue of an 
edition claiming to be definitive; for 
not only are there three main problems, 
perfectly distinct, as regards the nine 
books, the correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan, and the Panegyricus, 
but in respect of the nine books there 
are again perfectly distinct subordinate 
problems, complicated, as Otto showed 
in Hermes XXI. (1886), by imperfec- 
tions in the best codices and by the 
capricious alterations of the writer of 
the Medicean. Students of Pliny will, 
therefore, look forward with interest to 
the completion of Merrill and Kukula’s 
researches as collaborators. 

While exhaustive criticism must be 
more appropriate to the promised larger 
work, some account may be given of 
the present edition. The praefatio con- 
tains a clear summary of the ‘ subsidia 
recensionis ’ and acknowledges services 
rendered by Plinian scholars. There 
1S naturally not commendation for all; 
thus, in connexion with the Panegyricus, 
W. Baehrens is described as ‘ Aemili 
filius qui nuper Panegyricos Latinos 
gloriosius sane quam facetius retrac- 
tauit,’ and is denounced as desiring 
‘nefanda in textum Plinianum resti- 
tuere.’ One portion of the praefatio is 
devoted to a serviceable examination 
by F. Spatzek of the clausulae in Pliny. 
The statistics are of moment at a time 
when the study of prose rhythms has 
been extended to later periods of Latin 
and to English authors ; and they serve 
to prove that Pliny’s confessed admira- 
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tion for Cicero had, among its other 
effects, an influence upon the endings 
of his sentences. 

Compared with the first edition, the 
text is altered in two main ways—the 
one, in respect of the order of words, at 
points where Kukula in his earlier text 
less rigidly followed MV for the corres- 
pondence and A (= Ufsaliensis) for the 
Panegyricus ; and, the other, in respect 
of fresh conjectures. On the whole, it 
may be doubted whether very much has 
been achieved by Herr Kukula’s second 
thoughts. Of most of the changes, the 
best that can be said is that they are 
possible ; of many, it must be said that 
they are questionable and even unlikely. 
Few are so good as his balbi (Paneg. 
48, 1) for the unsatisfactory alii of the 
codices. This is distinctly attractive, 
leads up well to et attoniti, and is a vast 
improvement on Madvig’s albi. In 
Paneg. 50, 5, prodit is at least a 
more forcible and plausible guess than 
Kukula’s own previous reading, quas 
<vrap>uit. 

Let us examine a few changes which 
may be called possible. In X. xxiii. 1, 
there is certainly an open field for con- 
jecture in the very doubtful second 
sentence, where a lacuna has been not 
unreasonably suspected. Kukula’s latest 
proposal, ‘itaque tamen aestimanti 
nouum fieri oportere uideris mihi. . .,’ 
throws overboard his previous wuideor 
and makes the Bodleian uideris possible 
by introducing oportere, but it leaves the 
exact force of the collocation ttaque 
tamen hard to understand. In X. xxxiv. I, 
praegraues is not unnatural and not un- 
Plinian; but the run of the sentence 
makes some word like aeque more likely 
after hetaeriae, as in Lightfoot’s con- 
jecture hetaeriae aeque brew fient. In 
X. li. 2, ‘quamuis maxime possim,’ re- 
tained by Hardy from Avantius with 
the remark that it is ‘ probably incor- 
rect,, must be regarded as_ uncon- 
vincing ; -for Pliny’s language to the 
emperor could scarcely be to the effect, 
‘I dare not repay you, sire, however 
great my power may be.’ In the cir- 
cumstances, then, Kukula’s poscam is 
as sensible as anything suggested, and 
involves less change than Mommsen’s 
proposal ‘ne gaudio quidem quamuis 
maximo possum. In Paneg. 34, 2, 
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Kukula now reads ‘auxerat hoc malum 
partium auaritia,’ meaning ‘ greed for a 
share in the confiscated goods had in- 
creased this evil’ (i.e. delatio), where 
he had participum before, to replace 
partim or partum or parcum of the 
codices, commonly altered to principum. 
At Paneg. 94, 2, the hesitation between 
dissimillimo and dis simillimo is natural ; 
if the former is the original word, Pliny 
almost inevitably had also in mind dis 
simillimo in light of dis simillimum, 
Paneg. 7, 5, which Kukula quotes. 
Other suggestions are less likely. 
In III. v. 10, nempe, for the saepe of all 
the codices and editions, was probably, 
if I might hazard a guess, prompted 
in the editor's mind by ‘intellexeras 
nempe’ two sections later; but neither 
this occurrence (where, by the way, the 
connexion of thought is not quite par- 
allel) nor the occurrences cited from 
III. xviii. 6 and Paneg. 78, 3, do much 
to justify a purely arbitrary change. In 
VIII. xxiv. 1, where the Aldine edition 
gives ‘admoneam tamen ut quae scis 
teneas et obserues, aut scias melius,’ 
Kukula proposes respicias melius, which 
is a loss in antithetic vigour. Editors 
here may be content to choose be- 
tween aut scias melius and the Medicean 
aut nescire melius. In X. xxx. 2 quoguo 
is not needed for quo. The preference 
expressed for facias in X. lxxvi., with- 
out however an actual departure from 
faciat, would involve a sacrifice of idio- 
matic force. In X. Ixxviii. 2, ‘ plures 
enim, et quanto infirmiores erunt, idem 
petent’ (B and Hardy) reads quite in 
Trajan’s manner, and is not improved 
by Kukula’s change to eo quanto. Letter 
X. Ixxxvii. concludes in Hardy’s text 
with ‘ filii honore continebis,’ a restora- 
tion from the margin of the Bodleian 
copy, and, no doubt, a strange expres- 
sion, yet preferable both to the emenda- 
tions hitherto submitted and to Kukula’s 
own alteration ‘honore <rogo> con- 
tineas.’ In X. Ixxxviii., Keil’s omission 
of the unintelligible quam after gloriam 
is safer than Kukula’s <per>quam. 
Letter X. cxiii. ends in manifest corrup- 
tion; and as no convincing remedy is 
forthcoming, it is better to obelise the 
text like Keil; for Kukula’s attempted 
restitution ‘id existimo acturum ‘ut 
praestantior ceteris praeferatur’ has no 


more to recommend it than the many 
other guesses recorded. The insertion 
of temporum in X. cxviii. I seems to me 
clumsy. 

In the Panegyricus many of the 
changes are equally unnecessary. The 
insertion of euocata at 69, 6, is a syntac- 
tical improvement, but is not more 
inevitable than a dozen participles that 
might be proposed. Vzucies in 70, 6, is 
textually preferable to Kukula’s previous 
ipse, but I doubt if it is more natural. 
At 77, 7, there is not the slightest need 
to alter the tradition ‘quippe etiam 
fortuna uideatur indignum, si possit 
honores dare, qui gerere non possit,’ 
and to substitute :xdignus. In 8o, 5, I 
find no clear justification for altering 
‘omne genus hominum’ to ‘ omne genus 
humanum’; and in 85, 7, the change 
of ‘umquam ... humile’ to ‘ quidquam 
... humilius’ would require more than 
the gain in strict logic to impugn the 
combined testimony of the MSS. which 
the editor himself considers a mirus 
consensus. 

It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that Kukula is often arbitrary 
in his conjectures and alterations; nor 
is he always consistent in his prefer- 
ences. Let us contrast him in two 
passages with Keil. In V. viii. 11 Keil 
takes ‘ne a meis uerbis recedam’ from 
M alone against ‘ ne a forensibus uerbis 
recedam’ of Dpra, and in VI. iv. 4 
‘uereor omnia, imaginor omnia’ for a 
similar reason, namely, his preference 
for M. But Kukula deserts M by 
reading forensibus, and deserts Dpra, 
which omit imaginor omnia. 

Of course, it is at times a signal ad- 
vantage that the editor is not tied to the 
RF tradition as much as Merrill was. 
So in I. ix. 5, where Merrill’s predilec- 
tion committed Pliny to an absolutely 
unverifiable statement, ‘nemo me apud 
quemquam sinistris sermonibus carpit ’ 
(as was pointed out in Prof. Summers's 
notice, Classical Review, 1904, p. 173), 
Kukula has wisely forsaken RF a and 
Merrill in favour of the sensible order 
‘nemo apud me quemquam sinistris 
sermonibus carpit.’ On the other hand, 
he seems to me right in following 
Merrill on two points to which Prof. 
Summers in the same notice took ex- 
ception—the retention of ‘atque ideo’ 
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in I. xviii. 4, where the fifteenth century 
MSS. have ‘atque adeo’; and the 
reading at II. xiii. 8, ‘equidem iuuenis 
statim iuueni . . . auidissime contuli,’ 
where I consider the insertion of me 
after auidissime not merely needless, 
but even inconsistent with the general 
sense of the passage. 

I have noted some inaccuracies. In 
II. xx. 5 perterierasset is given as the 
reading of M and V. I have not seen 
the original V, but in Chatelain’s 
facsimile of the page concerned the 
reading is plainly perierasset. In X. 
xxxix. I Hardy plausibly adopts the 
conjecture ‘neque enim ratio oferis 
excussa est,’ where the Aldine edition 
reads unintelligibly plus. Kukula reads 
prius and claims the suggestion, thougb 
Hardy records it as an alternative to 
prorsus put forward by Orelli. Kukula 
then in his footnote backs prius by 
seven references to the Panegyricus, 
which I took the pains to examine, and 
which appear to be mainly useless 
except to prove what we should have 
been prepared independently to believe 
—that Pliny was capable of using the 
word prius. Intheir jumble of different 
meanings (‘formerly,’ ‘ in the first place,’ 
‘preferably ’) they certainly do not all 
of them illustrate the use of the adverb 
to mean ‘as yet,’ ‘up to the present,’ 
which is the sense demanded. The two 
nearest to being apposite seem to be 
Paneg. 66, 5 and 77, I. 

The apparatus criticus is as a whole a 
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very serviceable one. On Book X., for 
instance, it is frequently an improve- 
ment in fulness upon Hardy’s, as when 
at X. xxxix. 5 we have the record ‘ con- 
ferent B, Cat. Merr., conferunt uolgo 
cum a,’ where Hardy reads conferunt 
without comment. Occasionally, there- 
fore, we regret omissions; ¢.g., re- 
garding adfinem etus, X. li. 1, Kukula 
gives no record of the erroneous read- 
ings which too long survived Beroaldus’ 
perception of the right text and lured 
editors into blunders like ad finem con- 
sulatus in defiance of constitutional 
history. At X. Ixxv. 2 the note is 
restricted to recording appellentur from 
the Aldine and Beroaldus; but it is of 
significance, as bearing on the value of 
Avantius’ readings, to give, as Hardy 
does, his mistakes ‘agonas quae’ for 
‘agonas qui’ and ‘appellantur’ for the 
correct sequence ‘appellarentur.’ In 
X. Ixxxi. 8 Orelli’s change of ‘ut neces- 
se sit’ to ‘ut necesse est’ should be 
entered; and again in X. cxvi. 2 the 
editor would have done well to men- 
tion the iusst of Avantius and the 
Aldine edition. It is not altogether 
impossible. 

A few corrigenda are collected at the 
close of the preface ; but some misprints 
have escaped notice: e¢.g., sdiscipulo, 
p. iv. 1. 1 and tante for tanti, p. 216, 
l. 8. 

J. Wicut Durr. 


Armstrong College, University of Durham. 





CATULLUS AND OTHERS. 


The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus. 
With introduction, notes and trans- 
lation by CHARLES STUTTAFORD. 
1 vol. Cr. 8vo. Pp. xxxii+286. 
London: George Bell and Sons, 
IgI2. 6s. net. 


Catullus, Tibullus and the Pervigilium 
Veneris. Text and translation by 
F. W. CornisH, M.A., J. P. Post- 
GATE, Litt.D., and J. W. MACcKAIL, 
Hon. LL.D. 1vol. Cr.8vo. Pp. xi+ 
376. London: The Loeb Classical 
Library, William Heinemann, 1913. 
5s. net. 





Translations from Catullus. With an 
introduction by B. KENNARD Davis, 
M.A. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 125. Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sons, 1913. 
3s. net. 


Zeus had eagles and Rheims a jack- 
daw but Lesbia’s sparrow is a more 
renowned bird than they. The ‘loves 
and cupids’ wept at its death-bed and 
the eyes of countless generations since 
have followed its absurd little figure 
down the great ‘shadowy road.’ For 
when Catullus bade us think of it like 
that, he reckoned that he would find a 
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child and a sentimentalist in every man, 
and he was right. We all love Catullus 
and we love him most and first because 
he is sentimental like ourselves. He 
sings of stars and babies and speaks of 
his love as fallen— 
velut prati 
ultimi flos praetereunte postquam 
tactus aratro est ; 


he says ‘solaciolum’ for ‘ solacium’ and 
‘frigidulus’ for ‘ frigidus,’ and he makes 
his very yacht as sentimental as himself, 
telling tales, like an old salt, of the past. 
But we love him for other things too— 
for his passion and his wit, and above 
all for his scholarship, his pure literary 
skill. His procédés de style are still near 
enough to loud-voiced, obvious Ennius 
and far enough from Vergil’s perfection 
of art concealed, to be seen and recorded 
as well as felt. They are never crude 
and yet the impression they give is 
strong, definite and acutely pleasurable. 
Hic, qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrificans Zephyrus proclivas incitat undas 
Aurora exoriente vagi sub limina solis, 

Quae tarde primum clementi flamine pulsae 
Procedunt, leviter resonant plangore cachinni, 
Post vento crescente magis magis increbrescunt 
Purpureaque procul nantes a luce refulgent, 

Sic ibi. . 

What a description is this! and yet 
the metrical devices and those epithets 
that each make a picture can be as 
easily distinguished as in the broader 
effects that pleased our youth— 


Litus ut longe resonante Eoa 
tunditur unda. 


Of course the power of Catullus is only 
slightly dependent on such things as 
these. All true lyrics defy analysis, but 
there is something specially elusive in 
the charm of Catullus. La Harpe says 
of it: ‘Celui qui pourra expliquer le 
charme des regards, du sourire, de la 
démarche d’une femme aimable, celui-la 
pourra expliquer le charme des vers de 
Catulle.” This is very true as well as 
very French, and it really puts Catullus 
out of the reach of reproducers. How- 
ever, the simpler qualities of his matter 
and manner, his sentimentality and his 
more obvious effects of style, even a 
prose translation may hope to render. 
Two prose versions have recently ap- 
peared, one an old friend and the other 
a new, and both have caught more than 
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could well have been hoped of the 
original. Mr. Cornish needs no new 
praises ; his version has long been known 
for its grace and scholarly faithfulness. 
Mr. Stuttaford, familiar as a commenta- 
tor, is a stranger as a translator, but his 
acquaintance is worth making. His 
version fits less closely over the Latin 
than Mr. Cornish’s, and so avoids a 
danger of baldness, though there is loss, 
too, of course. Mr. Stuttaford renders 
‘ proclivas incitat undas’ as ‘ makes the 
waves curve and curl’ while Mr. Cornish 
says frankly ‘urges on the sloping 
waves.’ A standard French translation 
gives ‘rider la surface unie des flots,’ 
but French translations are always 
‘safe.’ Mr. Cornish’s ‘step on,’ too, is 
probably nearer to ‘procedunt’ than 
‘ sweep along’ or ‘se déroulent.’ There 
is some attractive work in Mr. Stutta- 
ford’s volume, and his introduction on 
the history of the last century B.C. is 
interesting. There are brief notes, 
chiefly critical, at the end. 

A prose translation of a lyric can 
really only be a stepping-stone to the 
original ; its function is perhaps rather 
to point out its beauties than to repro- 
duce them. But with a verse translation 
the case is different; verse is in the 
nature of things self-conscious and asks 
for admiration on its own account. So 
the trouble is that a verse translation 
must be judged in a sense by the same 
standard as the original, and the com- 
petition is usually too severe. Mr. Davis 
of Marlborough comes out of the ordeal 
better than many. His little book, pre- 
faced by an essay that is quite delightful, 
contains a good deal of graceful verse 
and some pieces that have the true 
song-quality of lyric. The English 
Hendecasyllables that face the ‘ Viva- 
mus—’ poem are very pretty and skilful, 
and the lyrical Hexameters of ‘ Vesper 
adest—’ are cunningly represented by 
these long rhyming lines: 


Like the flower that blooms apart in some 
garden hidden, 

Trodden ne’er by foot of kine, ne’er by ploughs 
o’erridden ; 

Winds shall tend it, showers shall feed, suns 
shall shine above it, : 
Every boy and every girl seeing it shall love it. 
Soon, alas! when cruel hands from its stem 
have torn it, : 
Every boy and every girl seeing it shall scorn tt. 
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Even so the maiden dwells dear to all about 


her ; 
Once her maiden charm is lost, boys and girls 


shall flout her. 
Gathered by a husband’s hand, soon her charms 


shall wither, ; 
(Hymen, Hymenaeus, hear; hither Hymen, 


hither !) 


It is a most attractive little volume 
which will charm all who know Catullus 
or would like to know him. 

Tibullus (who has the misfortune to 
thyme with Catullus and usually to be 
bound up with him) has suffered in 
public esteem from this proximity to a 
sreater name, but Dr. Postgate’s new 
translation in the Loeb Catullus volume 
will bring him to his own ‘if there be 
justice among men.’ A French critic 
once uttered the warning that no mere 
professor could translate Tibullus; an 
education in ‘le vin de Tokay et les 
caprices d’une jolie femme’ was the 
qualification in his view. But the Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Liverpool has refuted 
M. de Pézay. Most prose translations 
of verse authors are intolerable if read 
alone, but Dr. Postgate’s Tibullus can 
be read right through without a glance 
at the Latin opposite and enjoyed like 
a new and beautiful thing existing for 
itself; and all who know Dr. Postgate 
will be sure that the very finest shades 
of the original are reflected in his ver- 
sion. Here is a couplet taken at random, 
familiar but not easy to translate well : 


Nam fuerit quicumque loquax, is sanguine 
natam, 
Is Venerem e rapido sentiet esse mari. 


‘For if any man turn prater, he shall 
find that Venus is the child of blood and 


whirling seas ’— 


and another that will show how Dr. 
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Postgate can deal with the small change 
of Roman euphuism : 


Quaque patent ortus et qua fluitantibus undis 
Solis anhelantes abluit amnis equos. 


‘where the gates of dawn are opened 
and where in tossing waters the Ocean 
river bathes the Sun-god’s panting 
team.’ 


Quotation by couplets is no true test, 
but nearly all Dr. Postgate’s version is 
as good as this. Throughout whole 
elegies the mind is kept entranced by 
the translator’s word-craft and his fine 
sense for the poet’s thought. This 
Englishing of Tibullus must be the best 
thing of its kind produced for many 
years. ; 

At the end of this same rich volume 
is printed Dr. Mackail’s text and trans- 
lation of the Pervigilium Veneris. The 
text is all translatable and therefore 
much emended, but the resulting poem 
is very lovely. So much, however, does 
its charm depend upon its singing, 
dancing rhythms that in prose however 
good it seems hardly recognizable as 
itself. But Dr. Mackail, of course, con- 
trives to lend a great deal of grace to 
his unrhymed English—the very title is 
attractive, ‘The Eve of St. Venus’—and 
there could be no more delightful ap- 
proach to the original. That original 
has a very appealing loveliness in itself 
as well as an interest lent by all the 
centuries since its (much disputed) date. 
For if it belongs to the winter of the 
Classical world, it is full of the scent of 
the coming spring. 

Here it completes a volume that con- 
tains already very much treasure in a 
little room. 

J. F. RoxBuRGH. 


Lancing College, Sussex. 


TWO BOOKS ON COMMODIAN. 


1. Les Instructions de Commodien Tra- 
duction et Commentaire. Paris: E. 
Leroux. 5 fr. 


2. Commodien: Recherches sur la Doctrine, 
la langue et le vocabulaire du poéte. 
Paris: E. Leroux. 6 fr. 


THESE are two companion volumes 
by Joachim Durel, D. és L., Professeur 
au Lycée de Tunis, constituting jointly 
a thesis for his doctorate (it may be 
supposed) and a not uninteresting con- 
tribution to the evergrowing literature 
on Commodian. The discovery of the 
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Instructions fell in a golden age of 
unpedantic, historical scholarship, and 
gained them Rigalt for an editor 
princeps. Modern bibliographies of 
Commodian shew Britain as the silent 
sister amidst the activities of French 
and German and Italian learning. But 
in the days when Honour Mods. were 
not, and when less was sacrificed to 
maintaining the examinable primness 
of the pupil’s (and the elderly virginity 
of the tutor’s) pre-Zielinsky Ciceronian, 
it was an Oxford savant, Henry Dodwell, 
who wrote the book of epoch-making 
authority on the Commodian question. 

That question is of historical, not 
esthetical, interest: frankly, there has 
seldom been so great a controversy 
about a work of so little purely literary 
merit as the Inustructionesand the Carmen 
Apologeticum. Few will share M. Durel’s 
enthusiasm for the ‘intensely African 
vitality’ of the work—least of all, 
those who doubt whether Commodian 
was an African at all, and disbelieve 
that he lived at that early date which 
chiefly motived such interest as might 
be felt in his tirades of stuttering 
heterodoxy. 

Everything depends on the date in 
this controversy: if the early date is 
a mistake, then one of many lively 
chapters in La Fin du Paganisme, and 
one of many brightly trenchant pages 
in Pichon’s History of Latin Literature 
are alike a dead letter. 

After Rigalt had first assigned the 
newly discovered doggrelist to the age 
of Constantine (on the strength of a 
misreading Silvestri for Silvestris in 
Instruct. xxxill. 5) or, alternatively, to 
the age of St. Cyprian, Dodwell’s dis- 
sertation (published in 1698) added 
such authority to the latter view that 
it passed unquestioned for more than a 
century. Pitra (the discoverer of the 
Carmen Apologeticum, in 1852), Ebert, 
Dombart, de Rossi, Boissier, Manitius, 
Bardenhewer, amongst other lesser 
names, all added their suffrages to the 
opinion that Commodian wrote circ. 
250 A.D. To this view M. Durel ad- 
heres, and by the truth or untruth of 
this hypothesis stands or falls the main 
value of his treatise. 

I confess that much of what he 
writes on Le Christianisme primitif 


(pp. 17-74), appears to be imperfectly 
documented and loosely stated. But, 
in any case, if Commodian belongs 
to a later age, the whole piciure of a 
third century Christianity, still un- 
pleasantly in need of deodorizing from 
Judaic survivals, as his background, is a 
misfit. 

And the better studied the period, 
the more does the early attribution 
waver. Harnack gives a space from 
240 till 311, and, on second thoughts, 
till 378; Monceaux, the space 305- 
311; Jiilicher, anything up to 350; 
Ramundo, 324 to 378. 

A bold theory was put forward by 
H. Brewer, S.J., under the title Kom- 
modian v. Gaza, ein Arelatensischer Laien- 
dichter aus d. Mitte d. Vten. Jahrhunderts 
(Paderborn, 1906), whose proofs, 
although they leave certain difficulties 
unsolved (¢.g., the Titant or Tutani and 
the Det Monteses), appear to be so far 
irreducible, that Commodian does allude 
to the taking of Rome by Alaric. But 
whilst his historical and liturgical argu- 
ments are strong, Brewer’s linguistic 
arguments for the Gallic origin of the 
Instructiones and Carmen are weak ; and 
just here is the chief value of M. Durel’s 
thesis—a lexicon of Commodian’s pecu- 
liarities. But ‘ African’ Latin (beyond 
quite narrow limits of idiom) is so 
shadowy that nothing of adequate so- 
lidity can on this side be brought against 
the historical argument. Brewer carries 
a great many guns, and a blind eye 
cannot silence a broadside. 

M. Durei devotes a chapter to tabu- 
lating ‘la place de Commodien dans 
la tradition Africaine’ by parallel 
citations from Minucius Felix, St. 
Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius. 
The table is not uninteresting, but of 
small critical value when one remem- 
bers how soon the loci tralaticit of con- 
troversy (on both the Christian and the 
pagan side) were conventionalized. If 
Brewer chose to arrange his materials 
in a parallel, adducing (e.g.) Orosius 
and St. Augustine, and Victor Vitensis, 
the result would be quite as impressive. 

And after all, though Brewer’s theory 
has been described as a bold one, it 1s 
he who is defending the really modest 
thesis that Gennadius knew what he 
was writing about when he wrote that 
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Commodian was an amateur theologian 
and a doggrel poet, who used Lactantius 
as one of his scanty sources, and whose 
lace falls later than Prudentius. In 
the defence of Gennadius’s accuracy 
certain difficulties remain; but to the 
Dodwellian theory, Gennadius’s state- 
ment abides as a primary objection, 
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which it needs more than a sneer to re- 
duce. But though I am not convinced by 
M. Durel’s arguments, I am bound to 
say that, both for the general accuracy 
of the translation and of the lexicon, 
the books are to be recommended. 


J. S. P. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Aristarchs Athetesen in der Homer- 
kritik (wirkliche und angebliche). Eine 
kritische Untersuchung von Dr. 
ApoLPpH ROEMER. Pp. 527. Leip- 
zig, 1912. 


IT is strange at first sight to find a long 
book, full of sound and fury, on such 
a comparatively remote subject as 
Aristarchus’ atheteses in Homer. Aris- 
tarchus’ atheteses were academic, they 
had no effect upon the text; and it has 
always been imagined that after the 
labours of Lehrs and Ludwich, there 
was no doubt what they were. Pro- 
fessor Roemer denies the accuracy of 
our tradition almost in toto. The tra- 
dition, it is well known, consists first of 
the scholia of Ven. 454, next of the 
scholia of the Townley MS. and other 
MSS., and thirdly of statements made 
by authors, such as Strabo, Athenaeus, 
and Porphyrius, and the mediaeval 
Eustathius. The Venetian MS. declares 
in its subscription that its statements 
about Aristarchus are derived from 
works by Augustan grammarians, Didy- 
mus, and Aristonicus. Hitherto this 
pair have been given the consideration 
apparently due to their age. Roemer 
now dethrones them and sets up against 
them the second and third categories 
of sources, especially Porphyrius and 
Eustathius. Put briefly his position is 
that statements of Aristarchus’ opinions 
and doctrines in Porphyrius, when they 
appear to conflict with his atheteses as 
reported by Didymus and Aristonicus, 
deserve the preference. 

It has always been known that our 
Alexandrian tradition was defective, 
Owing to its successive compression, 
The original hypomnemata and syn- 


grammata of Aristarchus (to which the 
onueta referred) were compressed into 
smaller hypomnemata in the Augustan 
period; these second hypomnemata 
were reduced to a running marginal 
commentary we do not know when or 
by whom; and this commentary itself 
meets us in two states—a longer and a 
shorter—on the margins of Ven. 454. 
The actual statements are frequently 
anonymous, and the attribution of them 
to Aristarchus is in many cases in- 
ferential. This inference may have been 
too freely made, and it is possible that 
some less definite notation is desirable 
in editions of Homer. I cannot think 
however that Roemer’s main conten- 
tion can be upheld, or that there is 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy 
of the ascriptions usually made. His 
instances cannot be examined in a 
review ; but I must notice the improba- 
bility of setting up secondary sources 
against primary, which is his method. 
The original works of Aristarchus 
were extant at the Christian era. They 
were reduced to a handy form by 
Didymus and Aristonicus. It is true 
we hear of some uncertainty in one or 
two passages about Aristarchus’ reading ; 
there was a difference between these 
grammarians and Ammonius, Aris- 
tarchus’ successor. But it is impossible 
to suppose any grave wholesale ignor- 
ance or misapprehension. Even less is 
it possible to suppose deliberate mis- 
representation. Rivalry existed as be- 
tween grammarians, but bad faith seems 
out of the question. A quot bon? But 
whatever objections may be made to 
the correctness of the Aristarchean tra- 
dition in the time of Augustus, these 
objections apply many times more 
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heavily to the periods of Athenaeus and 
Porphyrius. Didymus necessarily had 
all Porphyrius’ material before him. It 
is not certain that Porphyrius had all 
Didymus’. No one can say that Aris- 
tarchus’ works were in existence in 
A.D. 200. Eustathius, of course, has no 
locus standi at all. But for a glossary 
or two the excellent man had less than 
we have. 

These considerations seem to me 
fatal to this thesis. Quasi-clerical errors 
of ascription, due to successive abstracts, 


can be admitted; but the method of 


setting up a later source against an 
earlier seems to bear its own condem- 
nation. It must be remembered also 
that Porphyrius himself is only known 
to us through scholia, and that the 
Townley scholia, though they contain a 
good deal that is not in the Venetian, 
seem to go back to the same sources. 
What should they go back to ? 
T. W. ALLEN. 


The Public Orations of Demosthenes. 
Translated by A. W. PicKARD-CAM- 
BRIDGE. In 2 volumes. 3s. 6d. net 
each. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1912. 


THE speeches here translated are those 
in the first volume of Butcher’s text, 
less the spurious or dubious pieces and 
the documents inserted in the Crown. 
Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s version is 
very good: faithful, clear, responsive, 
scholarly, and, in short, worthy of his 
name. His English is not quite the 
English of modern orators, but that is 
more their fault than his. He has a 
pretty turn of expletives. He knows 
the value of thrift both in syllables and 


in words. The introduction is judicious 
and well put. The notes are brief and 
helpful. At the end there is a good 
bold map of Greece, the Aegean, and 
its coasts, and on one of the fly-leaves a 
map of Mid-Greece on a larger scale. 

Here are a few notes and queries. 
There is a misprint, or worse, in the 
Preface, p. 4. In xiv. 38 insert a verb. 
In xv. 15 omit acomma. In iv. 44 the 
first ‘you’ should be ‘we.’ In v. 4 
Tols TOApmow is missed, in viii. 26 avdrov. 
In xviii. 295 read ‘ Sicyonians,’ in 302 
for ‘Tenedos’ read ‘Abydos.’ In xix. 
253 for ‘the king’ read ‘the King of 
Persia.’ In xv. 25 should not ‘with’ 
be ‘against’? There are doubtful ren- 
derings at xix. 193, ‘the well-known 
actor’ for rovrovi ; 199, ‘in that magni- 
ficent voice of his’ for A\aumrpa rH pavn ; 
233, ‘a somewhat fast life’ for irapwre- 
pov. There is a misleading sentence in 
v. 2. Was it a ‘ canal’ or a trench that 
Philip was to cut across the Chersonese 
(vi. 30)? In iv. 38 &uia seems to mean 
‘ detriment,’ ‘ mischief,’ as also perhaps 
in vi. 37. In xvili. 35 pada cepras 
ovonatwv perhaps scoffs at oixevrnrtas, 
adfinitates ; cf. xix. 22, where again the 
word is put into the mouth of Aeschines. 
In ii. 12 I should suppose that Demo- 
sthenes ascribes to the Athenians readi- 
ness of speech, not the glib use of empty 
talk. In xix. 245 the translator’s prose 
ignores the comic trimeter into which 
the Greek is here made to fall, in 
mockery of Aeschines’ citation from 
tragedy. Has it been observed that D. 
plays a similar trick just above, in 244, 
where his gibes at A.’s quotation from 
Hesiod are wound up hexametrically 
with ov S:epicas avdtos ? 

E. HARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CICERO AND LUCRETIUS. 
To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Si1k,—Is it not possible that Cicero intended 
to use the word ‘ars’ simply as ‘ method’ or 
as a ‘treatise’? Thus we have ‘ars impera- 
toria, rhetorica, musica’; ‘ars amandi,’ ‘ars 
poetica,’ etc. Thus I have always thought that 
Cicero intended to commend in Lucretius at 
once the flashes of his genius, and the consis- 


tency with which, in spite of his poetical diver- 
gences from his theme, he carried out his plan 
and object of stating the principles of the Epi- 
curean philosophy. In fact, Cicero eulogises 
at once the ‘anti-Lucréce chez Lucréce’ and 
the ‘ars’ itself. 

HERBERT A. STRONG. 


Clyst, Farnham Common, Slough. 
May 16. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to 
mark the completion of the Golden 
Bough by offering to Dr. Frazer some 
token in recognition of his great ser- 
vices to learning. It is proposed in 
connexion with this to form a Frazer 
Fund for Social Anthropology, from 
which grants may be made to travelling 
students and investigators. Those who 
wish to contribute will kindly write to 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. F. M. 
Cornford, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Few Greek scholars, perhaps, are in 
the habit of reading modern Greek: the 
more’s the pity. Fewer still are said to 
read the Quarterly Review. For those 
reasons we make no apology for direct- 
ing attention to the Quarterly Review 
for April, which contains an article 
by Principal Burrows on ‘The New 
Greece, stating the modern Greek posi- 
tion truthfully and moderately. In this 
paper is an impromptu lament, or 
puporoyt, composed by peasants, and 
sung at a little village on Taenarum 
about Christmas, 1912. Poetry is living 
still in Greece, and so is courage, where 
the women sing thus of their sons killed 
in battle : 

Aév 76 Owpodpe ya KaKo 
Kal ya meyarn Teoa Born 
va KNaipe TA TaLdia pas ; 
kal TOS; of Sraptiaticcas 
déy KNaive TA TaLdla ToUvs, 
éTayv Tav Kai CKOT@VOUYTAL 


yia THs TaTpidas TO KANO... 
yardr Tod o Oavatos, 

/ 
ytatl NevTépwoe Aad. 


At a recent meeting of the Oxford 
Philological Society, Mr. J. U. Powell 
read a paper on ‘Fragments of Hexa- 
meter Poems in Chicago Papyri.’ Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed had with great courtesy 
sent the papyri to Oxford to be re- 
collated by Professor Hunt, who had 
discovered the right order and juncture 
of the fragments, and contributed many 
new readings and suggestions. They 
appeared to be from a collection of 
Hymns, perhaps of the second or first 
century B.c.: (1) from a Hymn to Cyprus, 
perhaps with a reference to the deified 
Arsinoe, wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus: 
it was probably not from the lost poem 
of Callimachus on the marriage of 
Ptolemy and Arsinoe, nor by Posidippus. 
(2) From a Hymn to Apollo, with a de- 
scription of Egypt, like Theocr. xvii., 
and perhaps a reference to the attack 
of the Gauls on Delphi in 279: the 
ending én’ dyvworos émidorBat was a 
fresh instance of Oeol dyvwoto. (3) One 
on the story of Andromeda, which might 
have been the original of the Epyllium 
in Manilius v. 540 sgg. (4) From a 
Hymn to Isis, in a mixture of hexa- 
meters and scazons. There were others, 
but the whole collection was mutilated. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Professor 
Goodspeed. 
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